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ABSTRACT 



Noting the relatively few studies that have examined the 
individual contributions that mothers and fathers make to their children's 
schooling, this study examined the extent to which resident (excluding 
foster) and nonresident fathers are involved in their children's schools, and 
the influence their involvement has on how their children are doing in 
school . Information on school involvement was obtained from the parents of 
16,910 kindergartners through 12th graders, as part of the National Household 
Education Survey. Respondents were asked which adults in the household had 
participated in four types of school activities (general school meeting, 
scheduled parent- teacher conference, school or class events, volunteer 
opportunities at the school) and where appropriate, about the children's 
contact with their nonresident parent and whether the nonresident parent had 
participated in school activities. Among the findings are the following: (1) 

in two-parent families the most common activity in which parents participate 
is a general school meeting such as back- to- school night; (2) fathers in 
two-parent families are substantially less likely than mothers in either type 
of family or fathers in single-parent families to participate in the four 
types of activities; (3) fathers who head single-parent families have school 
involvement patterns that are very similar to those of mothers who head 
single parent families; (4) mothers and fathers in both types of families 
tended to decrease their involvement as children move from elementary to 
middle to high school; (5) parental involvement in schools is higher for 
children in families living above the poverty threshold and not receiving 
federal assistance than in families that experience economic difficulties , 
and this is true in both two-parent and single-mother families, though the 
differences are larger in two-parent families; (6) fathers are more likely to 
be highly involved as mothers' involvement increases, and vice versa; and (7) 
the involvement of nonresident fathers appears to be particularly important 
for children in grades 6-12, reducing the likelihood that the children have 
been suspended or expelled or repeated a grade. (Two appendices include 
detailed tables on parental involvement by grade level, and adjusted odds 
ratios for 11 factors included in models of student outcomes. Contains 79 
references.) (HTH) 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



Policymakers and educators agree that family involvement in children’s education is important in 
fostering children’s school success. Indeed, two of the National Education Goals stress the important role 
of parents in their children’s education. Goal 1 states that “By the year 2000, all children in America will 
start school ready to learn.” The second objective under this goal expands upon it by stating that parents 
are to be their children’s first teachers, devoting time each day to helping their preschool children learn. 
Goal 8, although aimed at schools and not directly at parents, highlights the widespread belief that parental 
involvement in schools is important. This goal states that “By the year 2000, every school will promote 
partnerships that will increase parental participation in promoting the social, emotional, and academic 
growth of children.” 

Extensive research exists on the importance of parental involvement in children’s education, yet 
relatively few studies have examined the individual contributions that mothers and fathers make to their 
children’s schooling. There is a great deal of interest, however, in the role of fathers in children’s lives. 
This interest stems from the fact that until recently fathers were the hidden parent. They were assumed 
to be the breadwinners of two-parent families, but of limited importance in non-fmancial aspects of 
children’s well-being and development. Reflecting this bias in research on child development, many 
federal agencies and programs that deal with family issues focused almost exclusively on mothers and their 
children. In 1995, President Clinton issued a memorandum requesting that all executive departments and 
agencies make a concerted effort to include fathers in their programs, policies, and research programs 
where appropriate and feasible. This new attention devoted to fathers is not intended to lessen the focus 
on the important role that mothers play in their children’s lives, but rather to highlight the fact that fathers 
are important, too. 

This report provides a broad overview of the extent to which resident (excluding foster) and 
nonresident fathers are involved in their children’s schools and examines the influence their involvement 
has on how children are doing in school. Information on involvement in schools was obtained from the 
parents of 16,910 kindergartners through 12th graders. Parents were asked which adult in the household, 
if any, had participated in four types of school activities since the beginning of the school year: attending 
a general school meeting; attending a regularly scheduled parent-teacher conference with the child’s 
teacher; attending a school or class event; and volunteering at the school. In addition, for children who 
had parents living elsewhere, respondents were asked about the children’s contact with their nonresident 
parents and, among children who had seen their nonresident parents in the past year, whether the 
nonresident parents had participated in the activities since the beginning of the school year. Of the 6,908 
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children with nonresident parents, 5,440 had nonresident fathers. The data were collected from January 
to April of 1996 as part of the National Household Education Survey. 

The report emphasizes fathers’ involvement in their children’s schools, but information on 
mothers’ involvement is also provided. Throughout the discussion of resident fathers’ involvement, a 
distinction is made between fathers in two-parent families and fathers who are heads of single-parent 
families. Two reasons prompted this approach. First, single-parent and two^parent families differ in many 
respects that can affect both how parents spend their time and how their children perform in school. 
Second, the NHES:96 data allowed the unusual opportunity to examine how parents in two-parent families 
share child-rearing responsibilities in one important realm: their children’s schooling. 

The major questions addressed by this report are listed below along with a brief summary of the 
results for resident and nonresident fathers. 

Resident Fathers’ Involvement 

How do fathers compare with mothers in their level of involvement in their children’s 

schools? 

The answer to this question depends upon whether the focus is on two-parent or single-parent 
families. Fathers in two-parent families are much less likely than mothers in two-parent families to be 
highly involved in their children’s schools, that is, to have participated in at least three of the four 
activities. On the other hand, fathers who head single-parent families show levels of high involvement 
very similar to those of mothers who head single-parent families. In two-parent families, the proportion 
of children with highly involved fathers is about half of the proportion with highly involved mothers, 27 
percent and 56 percent, respectively. In single-parent families, however, children living with single fathers 
or with single mothers are about equally likely to have highly involved parents, 46 percent and 49 percent, 
respectively. Indeed, both fathers and mothers who head single-parent families have levels of involvement 
that are more similar to mothers in two-parent families than to fathers in two-parent families. This pattern 
is consistent with the roles that parents fill in two-parent and in single-parent families. In two-parent 
families, mothers generally assume primary responsibility for the children. In single-parent families, the 
lone parent must fill that role regardless of whether the parent is the father or the mother. 

Does fathers’ involvement increase or decrease as children grow older? 

Fathers’ involvement in their children’s schools, like mothers’ involvement, decreases as children 
grow older. The decline is due, in part, to schools offering fewer opportunities for parental involvement 
as children grow older. The pattern of decline, however, is not the same for mothers and fathers. The 



proportion of children with mothers who are highly involved in their schools declines steadily as the grade 
level of the children increases whether the children live in two-parent or in single-mother families. 
However, the proportion of children who have highly involved fathers does not decline steadily. In two- 
parent families, the proportion of children with highly involved fathers drops from 30 percent to 25 
percent between elementary (grades K-5) and middle school (grades 6-8), but then drops only slightly, to 
23 percent, in high school (grades 9-12). Among children living in single-father families, there is no 
decrease in the proportion who have highly involved fathers between elementary and middle schools (53 
percent at both grade levels), but a large decrease between middle and high school (to 27 percent). These 
results are based on simple tabulations of the data that do not take into account such factors as the parents’ 
education or mothers’ employment. 

Is the involvement of fathers in schools associated with other parental behaviors at home that 
may enhance children’s school success? 

Parents who are highly involved in their children’s schools are more likely to be involved at home, 
as well. Elementary school children with fathers or mothers who are highly involved in their schools are 
more likely to have participated in educational activities with their parents (e.g, to have been told a story 
by their parents in the past week or to have visited a museum or historical site with their parents in the 
past month) than children whose parents have low levels of involvement in their schools. Children in the 
6th through 12th grade with mothers or fathers who are highly involved in their schools not only have 
shared inore activities with their parents in the past week than children whose parents have low levels of 
involvement in their schools, but their parents are more likely to expect that they will graduate from a 4- 
year college and to have discussed future courses with them. Such children are also more likely than other 
children to have connections to their communities as measured by the proportion with parents who 
regularly attend religious services, belong to community or professional organizations, or regularly 
volunteer in the community. Thus, families with high parental involvement in their children’s schools 
provide their children with multiple types of resources at home, as well. 

What factors are associated with fathers’ involvement after selected child, family, and school 
characteristics are taken into account? 

In two-parent families, the strongest influence on fathers’ involvement in their children’s schools 
is mothers’ involvement. Fathers are more likely to be highly involved in their children’s schools if 
mothers are and vice versa. Other factors that are important are the fathers’ education, the presence of 
a stepmother as opposed to a biological mother, and the number of activities that families share with their 
children at home. As fathers’ education and number of activities increase so does fathers’ involvement. 
Fathers are also more likely to be highly involved in their children’s schools if there is a stepmother 
present. Some of the factors relating to high father involvement differ by the children’s grade level. 



Among children in elementary school, fathers are more likely to be highly involved if the mothers are 
employed full time as opposed to part time and if the children attend a private school rather than a public 
school that is assigned to them. Among children in the 6th through 12th grades, fathers are more likely 
to be highly involved if the children are boys and if the children are in higher grades. 

In single-father families, fewer factors influence high father involvement after controlling for 
selected child, family, and school characteristics. Among children in elementary school, the likelihood 
of having highly involved fathers increases as fathers’ education increases. Among children in grades 6 
through 12, fathers are significantly more likely to be highly involved in the schools of their 6th through 
8th graders than in the schools of their children in high school. Fathers who have discussed future courses 
with their children are also more likely to be highly involved in their 6th through 12th graders’ schools. 
There is some evidence that attendance at public schools of their choice or private schools increases the 
likelihood that single fathers will be highly involved in their 6th through 12th graders’ schools, but this 
evidence is weak. 

A positive school climate, measured by the parents’ assessment of discipline in their children’s 
classrooms and schools, whether students and teachers respect each other, how welcoming the schools are, 
and how easy the schools make it for parents to be involved, is significantly associated with high father 
and mother involvement in their children’s schools. As school climate becomes more positive, mothers 
are more likely to be highly involved, regardless of two-parent or single-parent status or grade level of 
their children. Among fathers in two-parent families, there is a weak association between a positive school 
climate and fathers’ high involvement at grades 1 through 5, which becomes stronger at grades 6 through 
12. As with mothers, as school climate becomes more positive, the likelihood that fathers will be highly 
involved in their children’s schools increases. Single fathers are also more likely to be highly involved 
in the schools of their elementary school children as school climate becomes more positive, but school 
climate has no influence on their involvement in their 6th through 12th graders’ schools. 

Is fathers’ involvement in their children’s schools linked to measures of children’s school 
outcomes, such as their class standing, whether they enjoy school, whether they participate 
in extracurricular activities, whether they have repeated a grade, or whether they have ever 
been suspended or expelled? 

Fathers’ involvement in their children’s schools has a distinct and independent influence on many 
of these outcomes, even after controlling for potentially confounding factors such as the parents’ education, 
household income, and, in two-parent families, the mothers’ involvement. The relationships often continue 
to be important after information on home activities and the parents’ educational expectations for their 
children is added to the models. In two-parent families, involvement of both parents in school is 



significantly associated with a greater likelihood that their children in 1st through 12th grade get mostly 
A’s and that they enjoy school and a reduced likelihood that they have ever repeated a grade. Fathers’ 
involvement has a stronger influence on the children getting mostly A’s than does mothers’ involvement. 

Among children living in single-father families, high father involvement is associated with a 
greater likelihood that children in grades 1 through 12 get mostly A’s and is marginally associated with 
a greater likelihood of their children enjoying school. High father involvement also reduces the likelihood 
that children in the 6th through 12th grade have ever been suspended or expelled from school. 

In two-parent families, is there a gain from having both parents involved as opposed to only 
one? And, are there particular outcomes for which fathers’ involvement appears to be 
especially important? 

Results based on cross-tabulations suggest that children fare better when both parents are highly 
involved in their schools. Children experience a small, but significant, increase in the likelihood that they 
get mostly A’s, enjoy school, and participate in extracurricular activities and a reduced likelihood that 
they have ever repeated a grade if both of their parents are highly involved in their schools compared to 
if only their mothers are highly involved. They do almost as well if only one parent is highly involved, 
regardless of whether that parent is the mother or father. Of course, the number of cases in which only 
the fathers are highly involved is small. Children fare the worst when neither parent is involved in their 
schools. 



Although in a cross-sectional survey such as the NHES it is not possible to disentangle the 
direction of causality, it appears that fathers’ involvement may be particularly important to children’s 
academic standing, especially among children in the 6th through 12th grade. In two-parent families, 
fathers’ involvement, but not mothers’ involvement, is associated with an increased likelihood that children 
in the 1st through 5th grade get mostly A’s. Among children in the 6th through 12th grade, after 
controlling for a variety of resources that parents offer at home, fathers’ involvement, but not mothers’ 
involvement, remains a significant influence on the likelihood that children get mostly A’s. In single- 
parent families headed by a father, fathers’ involvement in their children’s schools is a significant influence 
on the likelihood that their 6th through 12th graders get mostly A’s. However, the influence diminishes 
once fathers’ educational expectations for their children and the number of activities they share at home 
with their children- are- included in the model. 



Nonresident Fathers’ Involvement 

To what extent are nonresident fathers involved in their children’s schools? 

Nonresident fathers are much less likely than fathers in two-parent families to be involved in their 
children’s schools. Of children in contact with their nonresident parents, 69 percent have fathers who have 
not participated in any of the school activities since the beginning of the school year. In contrast, 25 
percent of children living in two-parent families have fathers who have not participated in any of the school 
activities. However, 31 percent of children who have had contact with their nonresident fathers in the past 
year have nonresident fathers who have participated in at least one of the four activities, 18 percent have 
nonresident fathers who have participated in at least two of the four activities, and 9 percent have 
nonresident fathers who have participated in three or more of the school activities. Like resident fathers 
in two-parent families, nonresident fathers are most likely to attend school or class events, such as sports 
events, and general school meetings. The proportion of children whose nonresident fathers have 
participated in each of these activities is 22 percent and 18 percent, respectively, compared to just over 
half of children in two-parent families whose fathers have participated in each of these activities. 

What factors influence the involvement of nonresident fathers in their children’s schools? 

Children’s grade level, household income, mothers’ education, family configuration (single-parent 
family or step family), mothers’ level of involvement in their children’s schools, and fathers’ payment of 
child support in the previous year are all important influences on nonresident fathers’ involvement in their 
kindergarten through 12th graders’ schools. Nonresident fathers are more likely to be involved if their 
children are in kindergarten through 5th grade than if they are in grades 6 through 12. Nonresident fathers 
are also more likely to be involved as household income, mothers’ education, and mothers’ involvement 
in their children’s schools increase and if the fathers have paid any child support. When influences on 
nonresident fathers’ involvement are examined separately for children in kindergarten through 5th grade 
and those in 6th through 12th grade, the specific factors that are important differ somewhat by grade level. 
Among children in kindergarten through 5th grade, the strongest influences on the involvement of 
nonresident fathers are mothers’ education and involvement in the children’s schools. Involvement of 
nonresident fathers is also higher if the fathers have paid any child support in the last year. Among 
children in grades 6 through 12, the strongest influences on nonresident fathers’ involvement are whether 
the children live in mother-only families, household income, and mothers’ involvement in their schools. 

Do children with an involved nonresident father do better in school than children with a less 

involved or uninvolved nonresident father? 

The involvement of nonresident fathers in their children’s schools appears to be particularly 
important for children in grades 6 through 12, reducing the likelihood that the children have ever been 
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suspended or expelled from school or repeated a grade. This association remains even after controlling 
for resident mothers’ involvement in the schools, education, household income, and other potentially 
confounding factors. Nonresident fathers’ involvement is also associated with a greater likelihood that 
children in grades 1 through 5 and in grades 6 through 12 participate in extracurricular activities. There 
is also evidence that the involvement of nonresident fathers increases the likelihood that children in grades 
6 through 12 get mostly A’s and that they enjoy school, though these associations are weakened after 
controlling for the resident mothers’ level of involvement in the children’s schools. 

Summary 

This report provides additional support to the already large body of literature that suggests that 
parental involvement in their children’s schools is beneficial for children’s school success. First, it 
demonstrates that the involvement of both mothers and fathers is important in contributing to children’s 
school success. Second, it shows that parents who are involved in school are involved in other ways that 
promote their children’s school success. Third, it shows that single mothers and single fathers are 
involved in their children’s schools, even though they do not have a second parent to help them with their 
other obligations. Fourth, it suggests that there may be certain aspects of children’s school performance 
and certain stages in the children’s academic careers where fathers’ involvement is particularly important. 

The report also adds to the large body of literature on nonresident fathers by demonstrating that 
nearly one-third of nonresident fathers who have had contact with their children in the past year continue 
to play an important role in their children’s lives by participating in school activities. Moreover, their 
participation in school activities makes a difference in their children’s lives. The analyses suggest that 
more discriminating measures of nonresident fathers’ involvement in their children’s lives are needed in 
order to more fully understand the relationship between nonresident fathers’ involvement and children’s 
well-being. Inconsistencies about the benefits of nonresident fathers’ continued contact with their children 
in extant studies may be due in large part to the fact that the simple measure frequency of contact is often 
used to measure involvement. This report shows that it is not contact, per se, that is associated with 
student outcomes, but rather active participation in their children’s lives through involvement in their 
schools that makes a difference in school outcomes. 
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INTRODUCTION 



Policymakers and educators agree that family involvement in children’s lives is closely linked to 
children’s school success (Riley, 1994; U.S. Department of Education, 1994). Indeed, two of the National 
Education Goals stress the important role of parents in their children’s education. Goal 1 states that “By 
the year 2000, all children in America will start school ready to learn.” The second objective under this 
goal expands upon it by stating that parents are to be their children’s first teachers, devoting time each day 
to helping their preschool children learn. Goal 8, although aimed at schools and not directly at parents, 
highlights the widespread belief that parental involvement in schools is important. This goal states that 
“By the year 2000, every school will promote partnerships that will increase parental involvement and 
participation in promoting the social, emotional, and academic growth of children." 

Extensive research exists on the importance of parental involvement in children’s education (see 
Henderson and Berla, 1994, and Henderson, 1987, for reviews of the research), yet relatively few studies 
have discussed the individual contributions that mothers and fathers make to their children’s schooling. 
Psychologists, however, are increasingly reaching the conclusion that fathers, as well as mothers, influence 
children’s social, emotional, and cognitive development. The contribution of fathers to children’s 
development over and above that of mothers is not yet well documented (Parke, 1995), but it is known that 
the roles that fathers and mothers assume in the family are not identical, nor are the ways in which they 
interact with their children (Parke, 1995; Lamb, 1997; Lamb, 1981). The impact that these differences 
have on children’s development and well-being needs further examination. 

Why Focus on Fathers? 

Although information on the involvement of both fathers and mothers will be presented in this 
report, the primary focus will be on the involvement of fathers. For several decades, researchers in 
children’s issues have tended to focus on mothers and children. In a similar vein, many federal agencies 
and programs have also focused almost exclusively on mothers and their children. In 1995, President 
Clinton issued a memorandum requesting that all executive departments and agencies make a concerted 
effort to include fathers in their programs, policies, and research programs where appropriate and feasible 
(Clinton, 1995). The new attention devoted to fathers is not intended to lessen the focus on the important 
role that mothers play in their children’s lives, but rather to highlight the fact that fathers are important, 
too. 



One set of fathers has received a large amount of research attention: nonresident fathers (Nord 
and Zill, 1996; Furstenberg, 1988). Such research has tended to focus primarily on their payment or lack 
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of payment of child support and on the extent to which they see their children. Much less is known about 
the types of activities that nonresident fathers share with their children and about their involvement in their 
children’s schools. 

This report describes in greater detail than heretofore has been possible fathers’ involvement in 
their children’s schools and examines the relationship between their involvement and each of five measures 
of how children are doing in school using a nationally representative data set— the 1996 National 
Household Education Survey (NHES:96). Two main areas of research questions are addressed: resident 
fathers’ involvement and nonresident fathers’ involvement. 

Resident Fathers’ Involvement 

• How do fathers compare with mothers in their level of involvement in their children’s 
schools? 

• Does fathers’ involvement increase or decrease as children grow older? 

• Is the involvement of fathers in school associated with other parental behaviors at home 
that may enhance children’s school success? 

• What factors are associated with fathers’ involvement after related child, family, and 
school characteristics are controlled? 

• Is fathers’ involvement in their children’s schools linked to measures of children’s school 
outcomes, such as their class standing, whether they enjoy school, whether they participate 
in extracurricular activities, whether they have repeated a grade, and whether they have 
ever been suspended or expelled? 

• In two-parent families, is there a gain from having both parents involved as opposed to 
only one? And, are there particular outcomes for which fathers’ involvement appears to 
be especially important? 

Nonresident Fathers’ Involvement 

• To what extent are nonresident fathers involved in their children’s schools? 

• What factors influence the involvement of nonresident fathers? 

• Do children with involved nonresident fathers do better in school than children with less 
involved or uninvolved nonresident fathers? 

Appendix A to this report contains detailed tables on the involvement of both mothers and fathers 
in their children’s schools. These tables are intended to serve as a resource for persons interested in 
learning more about the extent of involvement of parents in their children’s schools and the factors that 
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are associated with such involvement for different grade levels. The tables provide data for all children 
in kindergarten through 12th grade as a group and by kindergarten through 5th grade, 6th through 8th 
grade, and 9th through 12th grade. 

The Role of Fathers in Children’s Lives 

The role of fathers in children’s lives varies over time and across cultures (Lamb, 1997). During 
the colonial period, fathers were the primary parent and had ultimate say in matters of the child; in the rare 
case of divorce, the law awarded custody to the father (Demos, 1986). As the primary parent, fathers had 
multiple roles: provider, moral overseer, disciplinarian, companion, and teacher, to name a few. 

Although mothers were responsible for the day-to-day care of children, especially young children, they 
were assumed to be too emotional and too indulgent to properly raise children (Demos, 1986). The advent 
of urbanization and industrialization in the 19th century redefined the roles of mothers and fathers. The 
role of fathers became predominantly that of “provider,” while the role of mothers expanded in some 
respects and narrowed in others. Mothers became the parent with primary responsibility for children, 
including their moral development, and for ensuring the smooth operation of the household (Demos, 
1986). As “homemaker” she became increasingly isolated from life outside the family. The contributions 
that she had previously made to the economic well-being of the family through such activities as assisting 
in the raising of crops, weaving, and the production of household goods decreased (Scott and Tilly, 1975). 
This pattern survived through much of this century and was particularly evident during the 1950s (Cherlin, 
1992). 



In recent decades, shifts in our society are once again transforming the roles of fathers and 
mothers. Important forces in altering the roles have been the increasing labor force participation of 
mothers, including mothers with young children, and the high levels of divorce and nonmarital 
childbearing (Demos, 1986). The entry of a large number of mothers into the labor force has contributed 
to a marked decline in the strict gender division of labor within a family to an arrangement where the roles 
of mothers and fathers overlap to a great extent (Furstenberg, 1988). Nowadays, fathers, like mothers, 
have multiple roles: provider, protector, nurturer, companion, disciplinarian, teacher, and instiller of 
societal norms to name just a few (Lamb, 1997; Marsiglio, 1993). The term “co-parents" is often used 
to describe the situation where mothers and fathers share equally the responsibilities of maintaining a 
family. In reality, however, most families do not divide all household and child rearing tasks equally 
between mothers and fathers, but rather work out their own acceptable divisions of labor within the family 
(Fleck and Fleck, 1997). More often than not, this division of labor falls along traditional lines with 
mothers assuming more responsibility for raising the children and fathers taking primary responsibility for 
providing for the economic well-being of the family (Lamb, 1997; Farke, 1995; Becker, 1981). This 



division of labor may be due in large part to the fact that men continue to earn more than women in the 
labor force (U.S. Department of Commerce, 1996). It may also be due, in part, to societal pressures to 
conform to expected roles. Society in many ways dictates the roles that mothers play and has clear 
expectations about the appropriate behavior of mothers. Societal expectations of how fathers are supposed 
to behave, beyond being a good provider, are not as clear (Parke, 1995), and thus the pressure to behave 
in specific ways is not as strong. 

The rise in divorce and nonmarital childbearing has meant that more and more children are 
spending at least part of their childhoods living with only one parent. Estimates are that at least half of 
all children today will spend some time in a single-parent family before they reach age 18 (Furstenberg 
and Cherlin, 1991). In most cases this parent is the mother, though the proportion of custodial fathers has 
increased over the last several decades (Meyer and Garasky, 1993). In 1994, 3.4 percent of all children 
under 18 lived in father-only families and 24.5 percent lived in mother-only families (Saluter, 1996), up 
from 1.1 percent and 10.7 percent, respectively, in 1970 (U.S. House of Representatives, 1983). The lone 
parent, of necessity, must often fill all roles within the family.' It has been suggested that the structural 
constraints of being the sole parent in the household diminishes traditional gender role differences, making 
single fathers and single mothers more similar when it comes to parenting than mothers and fathers in two- 
parent families (Thomson, McLanahan, and Curtin, 1992; Risman, 1987). Even with the need to assume 
aspects of the other parent’s role, however, at least one study. has found evidence that single fathers and 
single mothers behave differently in at least one respect: the types of resources that they invest in their 
children (Downey, 1994). Single fathers are more likely to provide economic resources, which may in 
part reflect their greater economic well-being compared to single mothers, while single mothers are more 
likely to provide what Downey termed “interpersonal” resources, including being involved in their 
children’s schools, sharing in-home activities, and knowing their children’s friends. 

Because many divorced parents remarry, a large proportion of children also experience step 
families (Cherlin, 1992). Step families have an economic advantage over single-parent families, but it is 
not clear that the children in such families enjoy other advantages. Like children in single-parent families, 
children in step families show elevated risks of maladjustment and school failure compared to children 
living with both their biological parents (Zill, 1988). It may be that the stepparent is competing with the 



Some single parents may have another adult in the household who can assist them. In 1990, approximately 18 percent of 
children in mother-only families and 20 percent of children in father-only families also had a grandparent living with them 
(Hernandez, 1996). Some of these grandparents may need assistance, but others are probably able to contribute to raising the 
children. In addition, some single parents have unmarried partners living with them (Garasky and Meyers, 1996). It appears that 
single fathers are more likely than single mothers to have partners (Garasky and Meyers, 1996). The non-custodial parent may also 
provide help, such as doing home or car repairs, taking the child to a doctor’s appointment, providing transportation, or helping with 
finances. Even with such assistance, however, the single parent remains the adult with primary responsibility for raising the children. 
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children for the biological parent’s time and attention (McLanahan and Sandefur, 1994). It is also possible 
that stepparents are less committed to their stepchildren than are the children’s biological parents or that 
they are actively discouraged by the biological parent or by the children from becoming very involved in 
the children’s lives (McLanahan and Sandefur, 1994). Whatever the combination of reasons, there is no 
doubt that the relationship between stepparents and their stepchildren is different than the relationship 
between biological parents and their children. 

The role of parents who do not live with their children has been a source of confusion to parents 
and policymakers alike. Because mothers are more likely than fathers to retain custody of the children 
when parents separate, most nonresidential parents are fathers. According to data from the 1990 Survey 
of Income and Program Participation, 88 percent of custodial parents are mothers and 12 percent are 
fathers (Nord and Zill, 1996). Policymakers have emphasized the provider role of nonresident fathers and 
have formulated laws and policies to encourage or enforce the payment of child support and, to a lesser 
extent, visitation. Increasingly, however, observers are arguing that like resident fathers, nonresident 
fathers have more roles than that of provider in their children’s lives. 

The Salience of Fathers to Children’s Lives 

For many years, research on children’s development and well-being focused on the dynamics 
between mothers and their children. Fathers were usually omitted from the picture. This bias in the 
research was in part a reflection of the prevailing roles of mothers and fathers described above. Fathers 
were often assumed to be on the periphery of children’s lives and, therefore, of little direct importance to 
children’s development (Lamb, 1997). However, the same demographic forces that prompted changes in 
men’s and women’s roles also stimulated research on fathers (Marsiglio, 1993). Research, and the popular 
media, developed two images of fatherhood: what the sociologist Frank Furstenberg termed “Good Dads” 
and “Bad Dads" (Furstenberg, 1988). Such research, however, progressed unevenly. The Bad Dads 
received more and more attention as policymakers searched for ways to reduce childhood poverty and to 
increase children’s well-being (Harris and Manner, 1996; Crowell and Leeper, 1994). Recently, however, 
a portrayal of fathers incorporating more nuances has begun to emerge in the research (Lamb, 1997; Parke, 
1996, 1995). 

Existing research on the salience of fathers to children’s lives has provided a mixed picture. The 
importance of the economic contribution of fathers is widely acknowledged. Numerous studies on single- 
parent families have highlighted the difficulties that children and families face when fathers fail to provide 
economic support (McLanahan and Sandefur, 1994; Crockett, Eggebeen, and Hawkins, 1993). Studies 
on the importance of fathers for children’s lives, beyond their economic contributions, have not been as 



consistent (Amato, 1994). One reason for the mixed results about the importance of fathers to children 
is the focus of the research and the outcomes used differ across studies. One vein of research focuses on 
the well-being of children who do not live with their fathers. Two different approaches are often used. 
In one, children who do not live with their fathers are compared to children living in two-parent families. 
Differences between the two populations are assumed to be due to the influence of not living with fathers 
or to the process that led to the fathers not living with their children (e.g., McLanahan and Sandefur, 
1994). In the second approach, only children who do not live with their fathers are studied. Information 
about the behavior of nonresident fathers (for example, whether they pay child support or the amount of 
contact they have with their children) is added to statistical models that examine the factors that are 
associated with children’s well-being (e.g.. King, 1994). If the variables measuring the behavior of the 
nonresident fathers are not statistically significant, the researchers conclude that the involvement of 
nonresident fathers is not important for children’s well-being. Another vein of research focuses on the 
influence that resident fathers have on their children and the patterns of interaction between resident fathers 
and their children (see Lamb, 1987, and Radin, 1981, for reviews of this research). Studies that focus on 
what is often referred to as father absence yield the most ambiguous results, with some studies finding 
nonresident fathers important to children’s well-being (Amato, 1994; Peterson and Zill, 1986), and others 
finding no influence of continued paternal involvement (King, 1994; Furstenberg, Morgan, and Allison, 
1987). Studies based on resident fathers, on the other hand, often find that fathers are important for 
children’s development and well-being (Lamb, 1987). 

Researchers are in agreement that mothers and fathers interact differently with their children 
(Parke, 1995). Fathers spend proportionately more time playing with their children, while mothers spend 
a greater proportion of their total time with their children in caretaking activities (Lamb, 1986). Because 
mothers spend a greater amount of time overall with their children, they may actually spend more time 
playing with them than do fathers, yet caretaking is still what best characterizes their time, while play best 
characterizes the fathers’ overall time with their children. Fathers and mothers also play differently with 
their children, with fathers much more likely to be rough and tumble (Parke, 1995; Hetherington and 
Parke, 1993). Summarizing a wide range of studies, Parke concluded, “Fathers are tactile and physical 
and mothers tend to be verbal, didactic, and toy mediated in their play. Clearly, infants and young 
children experience not only more stimulation from their fathers, but a qualitatively different stimulatory 
pattern" (1995, p. 33). It is not only fathers’ stimulation of their children, however, that influences them. 
Radin, in her review of the importance of fathers to children’s lives, concluded that there are many 
channels through which a father may influence his children’s cognitive development, including “through 
his genetic background, through his manifest behavior with his offspring, through the attitudes he holds 
about himself and his children, through the behavior he models, through his position in the family system, 
through the material resources he is able to supply for his children, through the influence he exerts on his 
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wife’s behavior, through his ethnic heritage, and through the vision he holds for his children” (1981, p. 
419). 



The extent of fathers’ involvement with their children changes as the children grow older and also 
varies by whether the children are boys or girls. Regardless of the child’s age, studies often find that 
fathers are more likely to be involved with their sons than with their daughters (Marsiglio, 1991; Lamb, 
1986; Radin, 1981). It also c^pears that the nurturance of fathers is associated with the cognitive abilities 
of boys, but less so of girls (Radin, 1981). Close father-son relationships appear to encourage the 
development of analytic skills . 

Fathers (and mothers) spend less time with their children as the children grow older, in part 
because children themselves desire to spend more time with peers. However, even though they spend less 
time together, the importance of fathers to children’s development increases as children grow older, 
especially for sons (Thompson, 1986). There is tantalizing evidence from smaller scale and observational 
studies that children and youth rely upon their fathers to provide factual information and that children, at 
least in middle-class families, tend to believe that with respect to family goals, the most important one for 
fathers is that “every one learn and do well in school,” while children are more likely to say that mothers 
think it is more important to make “everyone feel special and important” (Ramey, 1996). According to 
this research, fathers are “highly engaged” in providing information to their children. Mothers, on the 
other hand, tend to provide more day-to-day care and emotional support and companionship. Plausible 
hypotheses that stem from this research are that maternal involvement is beneficial for the social and 
emotional adjustment of children to school, particularly young children, but that paternal involvement may 
be most important for academic achievement. 

It is evident that the roles of both resident and nonresident fathers in their children’s lives are in 
flux. It is also evident that research on the contributions of fathers and mothers to their children’s lives 
will continue. This report provides new information on how both resident and nonresident parents of 
school-aged children are sharing the important task of involvement in their children’s schools. It also 
presents information on the contribution that fathers’ involvement in schools makes to children’s school 
success net of the influence of mothers’ involvement. 

Factors Associated with Parental Involvement 

Existing studies have identified a number of factors that are associated with parental involvement, 
many of which are also associated with how children do in school. Among these are a child’s grade (or 
age), family structure, parental education and socioeconomic status, and maternal employment. Studies 
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find that parental involvement in schools tends to decrease as children move from elementary to middle 
to high school (Zill and Nord, 1994; Vaden-Kieman and Davies, 1993; Epstein, 1990). The decrease may 
be due to parents believing that involvement is not as important as children grow older. It may also be 
due to children and youth exerting their independence or discouraging the involvement of their parents, 
pr to schools offering fewer opportunities for parents to become involved as children become older 
(Stevenson and Baker, 1987). Two-parent families tend to be more involved than single-parent families. 
The difference may be due partly to differences in socioeconomic status, but also because there is an extra 
parent available to become involved (Scott-Jones, 1984). More highly educated parents and parents with 
higher socioeconomic status are more likely to be involved in their children’s schooling than less educated 
parents and parents with lower socioeconomic status (Zill and Nord, 1994; Vaden-Kiernan and Davis, 
1993; Stevenson and Baker, 1987). It is possible that less educated parents feel more intimidated by the 
school setting or that they have had bad experiences with school that make them reluctant to become 
involved. Mothers who work full time and those who are looking for work tend to be less involved in 
schools than mothers who work part time (Zill and Nord, 1994), at least in part because maternal 
employment competes for time that could be used participating in school activities. 

In addition to the above demographic factors, parental involvement in children’s education is 
higher if parents are confident that they can be of assistance to the child, if they believe that the child is 
capable of doing well in school, and if they have high educational aspirations for the child (Eccles and 
Harold, 1996). School policies and teacher practices also have a strong influence on the level of parental 
involvement in children’s education (Eccles and Harold, 1996; Epstein, 1990). Parental involvement also 
varies by other characteristics of the schools; for example, it tends to be higher in smaller as opposed to 
larger schools and in private as opposed to public schools (Loomis, Vaden-Kiernan, and Chandler, 
forthcoming; Zill and Nord, 1994). 

One framework that can be used to draw these diverse factors together is to think of involvement 
as the result of resources available to the family. Drawing on the insights from psychology, economics, 
sociology, and education, these resources can be divided into social capital, human capital, and physical 
(or financial) capital (Lee, 1993; Coleman, 1991; Becker, 1981). Each of these forms of capital, in turn, 
has dimensions that can describe the capital of the family and the capital of the community in which the 
family resides.^ Social capital encompasses the quality of the relationships within the family, the way that 
parents interact with their children and each other, the educational aspirations parents have for their 



^ The concept of community is difficult to pin down. The areas where family members live, work, and go to school may be 
separated by large physical distances and, in a real sense, represent different communities. Yet, in spite of this fact, each of these 
important realms (neighborhood, school, workplace) can influence individual family members and therefore the family as a whole, 
regardless of whether they occur in the same community. 
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children, the home environment (e.g., rules, routine, order, harmony of household), and even the time that 
family members have to devote to each other. In essence, social capital is the quality and the density of 
interpersonal relationships that families can draw upon. Parental involvement itself, whether in the home 
or in the school, is a form of social capital (Lee, 1993). It is facilitated by the presence of other forms 
of capital. Social capital outside the household includes the links that family members have with 
individuals and institutions outside the household such as neighbors, religious institutions, and schools. 
It also includes the extent of social capital within each of these institutions. For example, schools that are 
harmonious and that have a high level of student-teacher respect can be described as having greater levels 
of social capital than schools without these characteristics. Similarly, school policies and teacher practices 
that encourage parental involvement may be viewed as a form of social capital. 

Human coital within the family includes parental education levels and the skills and abilities that 
parents and other family members have. Within the community, it encompasses the education, skills, and 
abilities of those in the community and of those who work in important institutions, such as schools. 

Physical capital includes such things as family income, the assets in the home including computers 
and books, and the resources of the local community, including community institutions such as schools, 
libraries, parks, and recreation centers. 

This framework is useful because it provides plausible explanations for why some of the factors 
described above may influence both parental involvement and children’s outcomes. For example, parental 
education is probably a proxy for several forms of capital. It not only measures the acquired skills of an 
individual, but it also indicates something about the educational aspirations, expectations, and beliefs of 
that individual. Although those with lower educational levels do not necessarily value education less than 
those with higher educational levels, it is likely that those with higher levels of education have the 
wherewithal (such as more flexible jobs so that they can become involved and the confidence in their 
ability to help the child) to ensure that their expectations are met. Similarly, as income increases, it allows 
a family to live in a better neighborhood, to send their children to better schools, and to provide 
educational materials in the home. At the same time, if that income derives from long work hours, it may 
actually reduce some of the social capital available in the household even as it increases the physical 
capital. 



Using the framework briefly described above, this report examines factors that are associated with 
fathers’ and mothers’ involvement in their children’s schools and the influence of that involvement on 
selected children’s outcomes. 



Data Source 



This report is based on data from the 1996 National Household Education Survey (NHES:96). 
The NHES is a random-digit-dial (RDD) telephone survey that uses computer-assisted telephone 
interviewing (CATI) technology to collect data on high priority topics that could not be addressed 
adequately through school- or institution-based surveys. 

NHES:96 was conducted from January to April of 1996 and included interviews with parents and 
guardians of 20,792 children 3 years old through 12th grade. This report focuses on the involvement of 
parents of 16,910 kindergartners through 12th graders.^ Included in this sample are 5,440 children in 
kindergarten through 12th grade who have a nonresident father and 7,651 children in the 6th through 12th 
grade with whom a youth interview was also completed. The results on the involvement of residential 
parents in their children’s schools are generalizable to all U.S. children in kindergarten through 12th grade 
who have at least one biological, adoptive, or stepparent in the home."* * The results on the recency of 
contact with nonresident fathers in their children’s lives are generalizable to all U.S. children in 
kindergarten through 12th grade who have a biological or adoptive father living elsewhere.* The results 
on the involvement of nonresident fathers in their children’s schools are generalizable to all children in 
kindergarten through 12th grade who have had contact with their nonresident father in the past year. 

It should be noted that the unit of analysis in the NHES:96 is the child and not the parent. Thus, 
when parent-reported data are presented in this report, they are referenced to the children. Strictly 
speaking, “the percent of parents who are involved in their children’s schools” is “the percent of children 
whose parents are involved in their schools." Though not technically equivalent, both phrases are used 
in this report. 

Measuring Parental Involvement 

Researchers have employed a variety of frameworks and measures to describe and discuss parental 
involvement. Epstein (1990), for exartple, described six types of involvement as a way to assist educators 



’ Parents of children not yet in kindergarten were excluded because those with preschool children were asked a slightly different set 
of school involvement questions than parents of older children and because not all young children are enrolled in preschool. Parents 
of children who were home-schooled were also excluded because they were not asked questions about “in school” involvement. 

* Children living with only foster parents or non-parent guardians were not included in the analyses of residential parent 
involvement in this report. 

’ Children living with only foster parents or non-parent guardians were included in the analyses of the involvement of nonresident 
fathers if the foster parent or non-parent guardian reported that the child had a nonresident father. 
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in developing programs of family-school partnerships: (1) basic obligations of families, such as providing 
for the health and nutrition of children; (2) basic obligations of schools to communicate with families; (3) 
parent involvement at school, such as volunteering and attending school events; (4) parent involvement 
at home, such as providing learning activities at home; (5) parent participation in school decision making; 
and (6) collaboration and exchanges with community organizations to increase family and student access 
to community resources. 

Others have conceptualized involvement according to the extent to which the activities are directly 
related to teaching. Thus, for example, Kellaghan and his colleagues (1993) describe proximal, 
intermediate, and distal forms of involvement. Proximal forms of involvement include such activities as 
supervision of homework by the parent or the parent serving as a teacher’s aide in the school. 
Intermediate forms of involvement include involvement in school workshops or doing education activities 
in the home such as visits to the library that do not directly involve instruction. Distal forms of 
involvement include fulfilling the basic obligations of a family such as providing for the health and general 
well-being of their children. 

Still others have simply divided involvement according to where it occurs: at home, at school, 
or in the community. In addition, some researchers distinguish activities from attitudes or expectations. 
This report focuses on parental involvement in schools, though some information on involvement in the 
home is also presented. * 

The NHES:96 asked about four types of school activities that parents could participate in during 
the school year. The activities are fairly typical of those available in most schools: attendance at a general 
school meeting,’ attendance at a regularly scheduled parent-teacher conference, attendance at a school or 



‘ Some have pointed out that involvement in schools need not always be positive (Coleman, 1991). Examples of negative 
involvement include parents who attempt to influence teachers or the administration in ways that could have a negative effect on other 
students or who attempt to gain special favors for their own children at the expense of others. Such negative involvement is not 
discussed in this report. 

’ In the 1996 NHES, two question formats were used to ask respondents about attendance at a school meeting. Half of the sample 
were asked a single question, whereas the other half were asked two questions about different types of school meetings. The single 
question asked about attendance at a general school meeting, for example, an open house, a back-to-school night, or a meeting of a 
parent-teacher organization. The two questions asked about attendance at an open-house or back-to-school night and attendance at a 
meeting of a PTA, PTO, or parent-teacher-student organization. To create a single variable about attendance at a school meeting, the 
two items asked in the second set were combined. Multiple regression analyses were used to examine whether the question format 
used to ask parents about attendance at school meetings explained any of the variance in attendance at school meetings after taking 
into account other potentially mediating factors such as family income, race/ethnicity, family structure, maternal education, and 
maternal employment. The findings of these analyses indicated that the question format that was used did not account for differences 
in attendance at school meetings. Consequently, the data obtained from the two question formats were combined for the analyses 
performed in this report. 
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class event, and serving as a volunteer at school.® Parents are said to have low involvement in their 
children’s schools if they have done none or only one of the four activities. They are categorized as 
having moderate involvement if they have done two of the activities. Those who said that they have done 
three or more of the activities are said to be highly involved in their children’s schools.’ Not all schools 
offer parents the opportunity to be involved in each of these activities. Particularly as children grow older, 
schools offer parents fewer opportunities for involvement. Low involvement can result because parents 
do not or cannot take advantage of available opportunities for involvement or because schools do not offer 
them opportunities for involvement.'® 

The NHES:96 is unusual in that it not only asked about parental involvement in their children’s 
schools, but it also asked which parent participated in the activities or whether both parents participated. 
Moreover, resident parents were asked a parallel set of questions about the involvement of the nonresident 
parent (if there was one). Thus, it is possible with the NHES:96 to describe the school involvement of 
resident mothers and fathers and of nonresident parents. For 75 percent of the cases of the full NHES:96 
file, the mother was the respondent. An important issue is whether mothers accurately report the 
involvement of fathers in their children’s schools. It is generally believed that mothers are better reporters 
than fathers about factual matters regarding children, such as when they last saw a doctor. Given that the 
items in the NHES:96 that measure involvement in school are essentially factual (attended a meeting or 
not), mothers’ reports are probably quite good. Whether resident mothers are good reporters about the 
actions of nonresident fathers is less certain. Other research indicates that there are discrepancies between 
the reports of resident and nonresident parents on the amount of child support monies that have been paid 
by the nonresident parents and on the extent of contact between nonresident parents and their children 
(Braver et al., 1991; Schaeffer, Seltzer, and Klawitter, 1991). 



8 

Although it would have been interesting to examine the frequency with which parents participated in each of these four 
activities, the NHES:96 did not collect that information. 

^ A similar indicator appeared in Zill and Nord, 1994. That indicator, however, was based on data from the 1993 NHES, School 
Safety and Discipline component. The 1993 NHES contained only three activities that the parents could have participated in at 
school: a general school meeting; a school or class event; or serving as a volunteer. The parents were not asked about attendance at a 
regularly scheduled parent-teacher conference. Thus, the information on levels of involvement that appear in the current report are 
not comparable to those that appeared in the 1994 report. Specifically, levels of involvement, because there are more activities, will 
appear higher in the current report. 

^^The NHES:96 collected information about whether the children’s schools had held general school meetings or parent-teacher 
conferences since the beginning of the school year. About 5 percent of the children in grades K-12 attended schools that did not offer 
general school meetings and about 14 percent attended schools that had not held regularly scheduled parent-teacher conferences. 
Children in grades 6 through 12 were much more likely than those in K through 5 to attend schools that did not offer regularly 
scheduled parent-teacher conferences (22 percent versus 6 percent). Most schools offered general school meetings: only 8 percent of 
children in grades 6 through 12 and 3 percent of students in grades K-5 attended schools that did not. 
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Organization of the Report 



In the remainder of the report, the findings of the NHES:96 concerning the involvement of fathers 
in their children’s schools are presented. The first section of findings provides a detailed description of 
the involvement of resident fathers in their children’s schools by selected characteristics of children, 
families, and schools. Many of these characteristics are viewed as different types of resources that are 
available to the families. Parallel information on the involvement of mothers in their children’s schools 
is also provided as a contrast. Selected child, family, and school factors are then examined together in 
multivariate models so that the net influence of each on high father and mother involvement in their 
children’s schools can be determined. Finally, the influence of fathers’ involvement on five student 
outcomes is examined. 

Throughout the discussion of resident fathers’ involvement, a distinction is made between fathers 
in two-parent families and fathers who are heads of single-parent families. Two reasons prompted the 
decision to examine fathers in single-parent and two-parent families separately. First, single-parent and 
two-parent families differ in many respects that can affect both how parents spend their time and how their 
children perform in school. Second, the NHES:96 allows the unusual opportunity to examine how parents 
in two-parent families share child-rearing responsibilities in one important realm: their children’s 

schooling. 

The second major section of the findings describes nonresident fathers’ involvement in their 
children’s schools and the link between that involvement and measures of how children are doing in 
school. The influences on the likelihood that nonresident fathers have had contact with their children in 
the past year are first examined. Then, among children who have had contact with their nonresident 
fathers, the influences on the likelihood that their fathers are moderately to highly involved in their schools 
are examined. Descriptive information on nonresident mothers is presented to serve as a contrast to 
nonresident fathers." 

In this report, two-parent families consist of children who live with two biological or adoptive 
parents or with a biological parent and a step or adoptive parent.'^ Single-parent families consist of 



’’The NHES:96 obtained information about 5,440 nonresident fathers, ofwhom4,118 had seen their children in the past year. 
Information was also obtained about 1 ,468 nonresident mothers, of whom 1 ,343 had seen their children in the past year. 

^^The NHES:96 collects information on the relationship of other household members to the child but not to each other. Although 
marital status information is collected for all household members age 16 and older, the spouse is not identified. The parents’ marital 
status was not used in defining two*parent families, only the relationship of the parents to the child. 
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children who live with their biological or adoptive mother or father or, in a few cases, with only a 
stepparent. Table 1 shows the percentage of children living in these different family types. Most children 
live with two biological or two adoptive parents (57.7 percent). Nine percent of the children live with a 
biological mother and a step or adoptive father and 2. 1 percent live with a biological father and a step or 
adoptive mother. Nearly a quarter of the children (24.2 percent) live with only their mother. Three 
percent live with only their father. ' Four percent live with foster parents or with other persons who are 
not their biological, adoptive, step, or foster parents. Many of these children may be living with 
grandparents or other relatives. 

Only children who live with at least one biological, adoptive, or stepparent are included in the 
analyses that examine the involvement of resident parents in their children’s school. However, all children 
who have a nonresident parent, including children living in non-parental arrangements, are included in the 
analyses that examine whether nonresident parents have had contact with their children in the past year, 
and among those who have had contact, their involvement in their children’s schools. 
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Table 1.— Living arrangements of children: Students jn grades K-12, 1996 



Living arrangement 

Two biological or adoptive parents 

Two biological 

Two adoptive 

Biological mother/step or adoptive father . . 

Biological mother/stepfather 

Biological mother/adoptive father 

Biological father/step or adoptive mother . 

Biological father/stepmother 

Biological father/adoptive mother 

Mother only 

Biological mother 

Adoptive mother 

Stepmother 

Father only 

Biological father 

Adoptive father 

Stepfather 

Other arrangement 

Two foster parents 

Foster mother only 

Foster father only 

Other non-parental arrangement 



Number of 
students 
(thousands) 


Percent 


28,495 


57.7 


27,963 


56.6 


532 


1.1 


4,460 


9.0 


4,055 


8.2 


405 


0.8 


1,025 


2.1 


986 


2.0 


38 


0.1 


11,935 


24.2 


11,730 


23.8 


177 


0.4 


29 


0.1 


1,499 


3.0 


1,404 


2.8 


58 


0.1 


37 


0.1 


1,970 


4.0 


67 


0.1 


154 


0.3 


15 


0.0 


1,721 


3.5 



NOTE: Because of rounding, details may not add to total. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1996 National Household Education Survey. 
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FINDINGS 



Involvement of Resident Parents 

Types of Activities in Which Fathers and Mothers Participate 

Figure 1 shows the percentage of children in kindergarten through 12th grade whose fathers and 
mothers participated in each of the four activities inquired about in the NHES;96. Several observations 
can be made from this figure. First, in two-parent families, the most common activity in which parents 
participate is attending a general school meeting, such as a back-to-school night. Although single fathers 
also appear more likely to attend a general school meeting than they are to participate in the other 
activities, the proportion who do so is not significantly'^ different from the proportion who attend 
conferences or school or class events. The least common activity that parents participate in, regardless 
of family type, is volunteering at their children’s schools, the most time-intensive of the four activities. 

Second, fathers in two-parent families are substantially less likely than mothers in either type of 
family or fathers in single-parent families to participate in each of the activities. For example, 55 percent 
of fathers in two-parent families attended at least one general school meeting compared to 77 percent of 
mothers in two-parent families, 69 percent of mothers in single-parent families, and 68 percent of fathers 
in single-parent families. This pattern fits the notion that parents in two-parent families divide their labor 
to more efficiently allocate their resources, in this case, their time. According to economic theorists, 
efficiency in a family is increased by specialization in both the allocation of time and human capital 
(Becker, 1981). The finding that single fathers are more involved than fathers in two-parent families is 
consistent with existing research. A study based on the National Survey of Families and Households found 
that with the exception of the time spent sharing meals, single fathers spend more time with their children 
than biological fathers in two-parent families (Cooksey and Fondell, 1996). 

Third, fathers who head single-parent families have school involvement patterns that are very 
similar to that of mothers who head single-parent families. The pattern of participation for both fathers 
and mothers in single-parent families is more similar to the participation of mothers in two-parent families 
than it is to fathers in two-parent families. The one activity that is substantially lower in single-parent 
families than it is for mothers in two-parent families is that of volunteering at the school. This result is 
consistent again with the roles that parents fill in two-parent and in single-parent families. In two parent 



'^The words significant and significantly when used in this report always indicate statistical significance (at 0.05 level, unless 
noted otherwise). 
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Figure 1. — Percent of children whose fathers and mothers participated in each school activity, by family 
type; Students in grades K-12, 1996 



Two-porent families 



Fathers 



Mothers 




Single-parent families ■ 



Fathers 



Mothers 




Hil Volunteered 
^ Attended doss event 
^ Attended parent-teacher conference 
I Attended general school meeting 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1996 National Household Education Survey. 



families, mothers generally assume primary responsibility for the children. In single-parent families, the 
single parent must fill that role regardless of whether that parent is the mother or the father. However, 
because involvement requires a certain amount of time, single parents generally experience greater 
constraints on their ability to participate than do mothers in two-parent families, who can share with their 
husbands some of the other demands on their time. It is precisely the activity that requires the most time, 
volunteering, in which the greatest difference between single parents and mothers in two-parent families 
is seen. 



Fourth, in two-parent families, there are two activities for which fathers’ involvement approaches 
that of mothers: attendance at general school meetings and attendance at school or class events, such as 



sports events. For these activities, the ratios of the proportion of fathers who have participated to the 
proportion of mothers who have participated are 71 percent (55/77) and 79 percent (53/67), respectively, 
whereas the ratios of the proportion of fathers to mothers who have attended a parent-teacher conference 
or volunteered at their children’s schools are 57 percent (39/68) and 37 percent (15/41), respectively. 
Fathers may find it easier to attend general meetings and school events, such as sports events, because such 
activities are more likely than the others to occur during nonschool and nonwork hours, thus increasing 
the ability of fathers to attend without missing work. 

Levels of Involvement in School Activities by Fathers and Mothers 

Thus far, participation in specific activities has been examined. It is also of interest to know the 
extent to which parents participate in multiple activities. Figure 2 tells a similar story to figure 1: 
Mothers in two-parent families are the most likely to show high levels of involvement in their children’s 
schools (56 percent), while fathers in two-parent families are the least likely to show high levels of 
involvement (27 percent). Fathers who head single-parent families show similar levels of involvement to 
mothers who head single-parent families (46 percent versus 49 percent). This pattern adds further support 
to the notion that there is a division of labor in two-parent families, with mothers taking more 
responsibility for participating in school activities, whereas in single-parent families the lone parent 
assumes that responsibility. It also supports research that finds single fathers and mothers are more similar 
in their parenting behavior than are mothers and fathers in two-parent families. 

Another observation that can be made from figure 2 is that most parents participate in at least some 
of the activities in their children’s schools. Although in two-parent families nearly half the children have 
fathers who participate in none or only one of the four activities, 79 percent of the children have mothers 
who participate in two or more activities in their schools. In single-parent families, 72 percent of children 
living with their fathers and 74 percent living with their mothers have a parent who participated in two 
or more activities in their schools. 
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Figure 2. — Level of fathers’ and mothers’ involvement’ in school, by family type- Students in grades 
K-12, 1996 



Fathers 



Two-parent families 



Mothers 




Single-parent families 




Low involvement is participation in none or only one activity; moderate involvement is participation in two activities; and high 
involvement is participation in three or four activities. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1996 National Household Education Survey. 
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Changes in Involvement with Grade Level 



Research on parental involvement in schools has shown that involvement in schools decreases as 
children grow older (Zill and Nord, 1994). As noted earlier, part of the decrease is due to schools offering 
parents fewer opportunities for involvement as children grow older.'"* As can be seen in figure 3, mothers 
and fathers in both two-parent and single-parent families tend to decrease their involvement as children move 
from elementary to middle to high school. Fathers in single-parent families behave very much like mothers 
in single-parent families with respect to involvement in school activities. At each grade level, their 
involvement patterns remain at similar levels. In two-parent families, however, mothers’ involvement starts 
out higher but decreases more than fathers’ involvement so that by the high school years, though mothers 
still show higher levels of involvement, the differences are not as large. This pattern can also be seen by 
comparing the ratio of the proportion of fathers in two-parent families with high levels of involvement to 
the proportion of mothers in such families with high levels of involvement at each school level. In 
elementary school, this ratio is 43 percent (30/69). It increases to 49 percent (25/51) by middle school and 
to 59 percent (23/39) by high school. 



The convergence of mothers’ and fathers’ involvement in two-parent families occurs because 
mothers show a steeper decline than fathers in two of the activities: attendance at a school or class event and 
volunteering. Figure 4 shows how mothers’ and fathers’ participation in these two activities change with 
grade level. Mothers’ participation in school or class events declines steadily as children move from 
elementary to middle to high school. Fathers’ participation, on the other hand, remains steady and even 
increases somewhat between grade school and middle school. The pattern is somewhat different with respect 
to volunteering. The proportion of mothers in two-parent families who volunteer in their children’s school 
declines sharply between grade school and middle school and then levels off. Among fathers in two-p^ent 
families, the proportion who volunteer also declines between elementary and middle school, but then 
increases again between middle and high school. Approximately 12 percent of fathers in two-parent families 
with children in grades 6 through 8 volunteered in their children’s schools. This figure increased to 17 
percent of fathers with children in grades 9 through 12. 



*"*The NHES:96 asked parents whether their children’s schools had general school meetings or parent-teacher conferences 
since the beginning of the school year. Tabulations of these data for important subgroups such as two-parent, single-mother, and 
single-father families revealed no systematic differences in their opportunities for involvement. Moreover, when the analyses are 
restricted to only those children whose schools offer the opportunity for involvement, declines in parental involvement are still 
observed as children move from elementary to middle to high school. The declines, however, are less pronounced. 

*^The pattern of decline for mothers and fathers is similar for attending a general school meeting or a conference, so these 
data are not shown. Data are also not shown for single-parents because the pattern of decline for mothers and fathers is similar 
for all the activities. 
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Figure 3. — Level of fathers’ and mothers’ involvement* in school, by grade grouping and family type 
Students in grades K-12, 1996 

Fathers, Two-parent families 




Mothers, Two-parent families 




Fathers, Single-parent families 



Kindergarten-Sth grade 



6th~8th grade 



9th’ 1 2th grade 



High (27%) 




Mothers, Single-parent families 




Low involvement is participation in none or only one activity; moderate involvement is participation in two activities; and high 
involvement is participation in three or four activities. 

NOTE: Because of rounding, percents may not add to 100. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1996 National Household Education Survey. 
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Percent Percent 



Figure 4. — Percent of children in two-parent families whose fathers and mothers attended a school or 
class event and volunteered at school, by grade level: Students in grades K-12, 1996 

Attended a school or class event 




Volunteered 




SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1996 National Household Education Survey. 
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Familial Resources and Parental Involvement in Schools 

Parental involvement in children’s education involves an investment of time and other resources. 
In order to be able to invest these resources, it is necessary to have them available. Much existing 
research on parental involvement in schools has shown the association between involvement in schools and 
social and demogr^hic characteristics of the family such as the number of parents present, the education 
level of the parents, and maternal employment. As noted previously, these factors are markers for 
different types of capital available to the family: financial (or physical), human, and social. 

Financial and human captal. As others have found, parental involvement in school is associated 
with the amount of financial capital that families have available to them. In general, families with more 
financial resources show greater levels of involvement. For example, the proportion of fathers and 
mothers in two-parent families who are highly involved in their children’s schools increases as household 
income rises (figure 5). The same is true of single fathers and single mothers, though it appears that single 
mothers earning the highest incomes may be somewhat less involved. This pattern could be due to 
demands placed on the mothers’ time by their work, which interferes with their ability to be involved in 
their children’s schools. However, the difference between the top two income categories for single 
mothers is not significant, so not too much emphasis should be placed on the apparent decrease in high 
involvement. 

Parental involvement in schools is higher for children in families living above the poverty threshold 
and not receiving federal assistance'* compared to those that experience economic difficulties (figure 6). 
This is true in both two-parent and single-mother families, though the differences are larger in two-parent 
families. This pattern of results is probably due, in part, to the fact that there is a wider disparity in the 
household incomes of families experiencing and not experiencing economic difficulties in two-parent 
families than in single-mother families (Baugher and Lamison- White, 1996). To the extent that income 
and income-related factors are linked to involvement in school, the greater disparity in two-parent families 
could account for the more marked difference in high involvement by these economic indicators. Single 
fathers are also more likely to be highly involved if they do not receive federal assistance, but there is no 
significant difference in the proportion who are highly involved by whether their household incomes are 
above or below the poverty threshold. 



'^Families were said to have received Federal assistance if they had received funds or services from any of the following programs 
in the past 12 months: Women, Infants, and Children (WIC), Food Stamps, or Aid to Families with Dependent Children (AFDC). 
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Figure 5. — Percent of children whose fathers and mothers have high involvement in school, by 
household income and family type: Students in grades K-12, 1996 
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SOURCE; U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1996 National Household Education Survey. 
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Figure 6. — Percent of children whose fathers and mothers have high involvement in school, by poverty 
status, receipt of federal assistance, home ownership, and family type: Students in grades 
K-12, 1996 
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* “No” category consists of renters. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1996 National Household Education Survey. 
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Home ownership is also associated with high parental involvement in two-parent families and in 
mother-only families, but not in single-father families. Home ownership is not only a measure of 
economic well-being, but it also is an indicator of stability in family life. Families who own their own 
homes tend to move less often than families who rent (Hansen, 1995). This stability, in turn, allows for 
the establishment of more ties to individuals and institutions in the community, reflecting a greater level 
of social capital (Coleman, 1988). 

Parental involvement in schools increases with the amount of human capital in the home, as 
measured by parents’ education (figure 7). This is true of parents in both single-parent families and in 
two-parent families. Income and education, however, are highly correlated. People with greater levels 
of education have higher incomes than those with less. To determine the unique influence of education 
and income on parental involvement, they both need to be included along with other potentially 
confounding factors in multivariate models. 

It is also interesting to note that figures 5 through 7 show that mothers and fathers in single-parent 
families are more similar to each other in their levels of high involvement than mothers and fathers in two- 
parent families. Thus, even controlling for the financial circumstances of the families and the education 
levels of the parents, mothers and fathers in single-parent families are more similar in their tendency to 
be highly involved in their children’s schools than are mothers and fathers in two-parent families. 

Social captal. Numerous studies have shown that parental involvement in schools promotes school 
success (Henderson and Berla, 1994; Henderson, 1987). It seems likely that it is not attendance at school 
activities, per se, that leads directly to improved school outcomes, but rather that such attendance is a 
marker for other important factors that contribute to children’s school success (Zill and Nord, 1994). For 
example, parents who are involved may be more familiar with the school and with their children’s 
teachers. This familiarity may lead to better parent-teacher relations and more personal attention for their 
children. It may also enable the parents to intervene earlier if problems in their children’s behavior or 
academic work should arise. Attendance at school functions also shows children that their parents believe 
school is important. However, it is also likely that parents who are highly involved at school also hold 
certain beliefs and attitudes and exhibit behaviors at home that foster the academic success of their 
children. Thus, at least part of the positive benefit of involvement in the schools may be due to the types 
of parents that become involved, including not only their demographic characteristics such as income and 
education, but also their own behaviors outside the school building and their attitudes and expectations 
regarding education. 
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Figure 7. — Percent of children whose fathers and mothers have high involvement in school, by 
education of parents and family type: Students in grades K-12, 1996 
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SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1996 National Household Education Survey. 
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The NHES:96 asked a series of questions about the types of activities that families did with their 
children in kindergarten through grade 5 and those in grades 6 through 12 in the past week and in the past 
month. In addition, parents of children in grades 6 through 12 were asked about their educational 
expectations for their children, whether they discussed future school courses with their children, and about 
their own involvement in community activities and attendance at religious services. Although the NHES 
did not ask which parent in the household did each of the activities with the child, these items can still be 
used to characterize the households of children whose fathers and mothers exhibit high or low levels of 
involvement in their schools. 



These data reveal that parents who are highly involved in their children’s schools are generally more 
likely to be involved at home, as well. Single fathers, especially those with children in elementary school, 
are an exception, and they will be discussed separately. Children in kindergarten through grade 5 who 
live in two-parent families in which their fathers or mothers are highly involved in their schools are more 
likely to participate in educational activities with their parents (e.g., were told a story by their parents or 
in the past week or visited a museum or historical site with their parents in the past month) than are 
children whose parents have low levels of involvement in their schools (figure 8a). The same patterns 
are observed for children living in mother-only families (figure 8b). Single mothers who are active at 
school tend to be active at home, as well. 

It is not only elementary school children who appear to have a richer home life if their parents are 
highly involved in their schools. Children in grades 6 through 12 whose fathers or mothers have high 
levels of involvement in their schools are also more likely than children whose parents have low levels of 
involvement to have played a game or sport or to have worked on a project with their parents in the past 
week (figures 9a and 9b). They are also more likely than children whose parents have low levels of 
involvement in their schools to have discussed how to manage their time with their parents in the past week 
or to have talked about future courses in the past month. Parents who are highly involved in their 
children’s schools are also more likely than those who are less involved to believe that their children will 
attend school after high school and that the youth will graduate from a 4-year college. These statements 
are true of children living in two-parent families and those living in mother-only families. 

The story is somewhat different for single fathers. Single fathers who are highly involved in their 
children’s schools are more likely than those with low levels of involvement to participate in some 



figure 8a and several other figures, mothers and fathers with moderate levels of involvement in their children’s schools are 
not shown. They were omitted to conserve space and to highlight the difference between parents with high and low levels of 
involvement. 
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Figure 8a. — Percent of children with selected types of social capital,' by level of fathers’ and mothers’ 
involvement in school: Students in grades K-5 in two-parent families, 1996 
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SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1996 National Household Education Survey. 
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Figure 8b. — Percent of children with selected types of social capital,' by level of fathers’ and mothers 
involvement in school: Students in grades K-5 in single-parent families, 1996 
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SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1996 National Household Education Survey. 
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Figure 9a. — Percent of children with selected types of social capital, by level of fathers’ and mothers’ 
involvement in school: Students in grades 6-12 in two-parent families, 1996 
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SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1996 National Household Education Survey, 
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Figure 9b. — Percent of children with selected types of social capital, by level of fathers’ and mothers’ 
involvement in school: Students in grades 6-12 in single-parent families, 1996 
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activities with their elementary school children, such as having visited a museum or historical site and 
having attended a sports event in the past month. However, for many of the other activities there is no 
significant difference between single fathers with high and with low levels of involvement in their 
children’s schools (figure 8b). What is striking about the single fathers with children in grades 1 through 
5 is how highly involved at home the fathers are who have low levels of involvement in their children’s 
schools. The proportion of elementary school children living in single-father families who have been told 
a story or worked on a project in the past week with their fathers is virtually the same for those whose 
fathers have high levels and those whose fathers have low levels of involvement in their schools. 

Among single fathers of children in grades 6 through 12, the contrasts between those with high and 
those with low involvement in their children’s schools are greater, more like those seen in two-parent and 
in mother-only families. Children in grades 6 through 12 living in father-only families are more likely 
to have played a game or sport with their fathers in the past week and to have talked with their father about 
future high school courses in the past month if the fathers have high levels as opposed to low levels of 
involvement in their children’s schools. Similarly, fathers with high levels of involvement are more likely 
than those with low levels of involvement to expect that their children will attend school after high school 
and that they will graduate from a 4-year college. 

These figures yield another interesting observation upon close inspection: With a few exceptions, 
children whose parents are highly involved in their schools are almost equally likely to have shared in any 
given activity with their families outside of school, regardless of whether it is their fathers or mothers who 
are highly involved or whether they live in two-parent or in single-parent families. For example, 74 
percent of children in kindergarten through 5th grade who live in two-parent families were told a story in 
the past week if their fathers were highly involved in their schools, compared to 72 percent if their mothers 
were highly involved and to 71 percent of children living in father-only families whose fathers were highly 
involved and 72 percent of children in mother-only families whose mothers were highly involved (figures 
8a and 8b). When differences occur, they tend to be differences between two-parent and single-parent 
families rather than between mothers and fathers. For example, 61 percent of children in grades 1 through 
5 who live in two-parent families and whose fathers were highly involved in their schools went to the 
library with a parent in the past month, as did 59 percent of children in such families whose mothers were 
highly involved (figure 8a). In contrast, 47 percent of children in father-only families and 52 percent of 
children in mother-only families whose parents were highly involved had visited the library with their 
parents in the past month. These patterns suggest that regardless of family type, families who are involved 
in their children’s schools tend to share other activities with their children as well. However, the 
constraints of being the only parent in the household may limit the ability of single parents to be as 
involved as they might wish. 



There is another form of social capital that highly involved mothers and fathers offer their children; 
greater connections to the larger community. For children living in two-parent families or in mother-only 
families, their fathers or mothers are more likely to belong to an organization such as a community group, 
church or synagogue, union, or professional organization and to participate in an ongoing service activity 
if the parents have high levels rather than low levels of involvement in their schools (figure 10). For 
children living in father-only families, their fathers are significantly more likely to participate in an 
ongoing service activity, but are not significantly more likely to belong to an organization, if their fathers 
have high levels of involvement in their schools as opposed to low levels of involvement. Similarly, for 
children living in two-parent families or in mother-only families, their parents are more likely to attend 
religious services on a weekly basis if the mothers or fathers have high levels of involvement in their 
schools. The differences are not significant for children living in father-only families, though children 
whose fathers never attend religious services are significantly less likely to have fathers who are involved 
in their schools than are children whose fathers attend religious services at least occasionally. 

School Resources and Parental Involvement 

As noted previously, existing research has found that school factors exert a strong influence on 
parental involvement in their children’s education (Eccles and Harold, 1996; Epstein and Dauber, 1991). 
Important school factors include whether the school is a public or private school, the size of the school,the 
school environment or climate, school policies and practices, and teacher attitudes and practices (Epstein 
and Dauber, 1991; Coleman and Hoffer, 1987). Although not all of these factors can be examined using 
NHES:96 data, several can. As can be seen in figure 11, fathers and mothers in both two-parent and in 
single-parent families are more likely to be highly involved if their children attend private as opposed to 
public schools. There are no significant differences in parental involvement between attending a public 
school that is assigned and one that is chosen. Private schools often make parental involvement a 
requirement, and thus, part of the higher involvement may be due to school policies. However, Coleman 
and others have argued that private schools, particularly private, religiously affiliated schools, have greater 
amounts of social capital due to the greater sense of community present in these schools (Bryk, Lee, and 
Holland, 1993; Coleman and Hoffer, 1987). Parents may be more willing to become involved when they 
know and are friendly with other parents in the school. 
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Figure 10. — Percent of children whose parents have ties to the community, by level of fathers’ and 
mothers’ involvement in school: Students in grades 6-12, 1996 
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SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1996 National Household Education Survey. 
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Figure 11. — Percent of children whose fathers and mothers have high involvement in school, by school 
characteristics and family type: Students in grades K-12, 1996 
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One reason for expecting that school size may be an important influence on parental involvement 
is that it may be easier to establish ties with administrators, teachers, and other parents when schools are 
not very large. If that is the case, parents may feel more comfortable and more welcomed by smaller 
schools. Figure 11 shows that high involvement in schools does tend to decrease as school size increases. 
However, the decreases are not uniform and are often not significant. High involvement by fathers and 
mothers in two-parent families is greater in smaller (less than 300 or 300-599 students) as opposed to 
larger schools (600-999 or 1,000 or more students) (figure 11). In mother-only families, mothers are 
significantly less likely to be involved if the school is very large (1,000 or more students) as opposed to 
smaller (less than 1,000 students). There are no significant differences in single mothers being highly 
involved in schools by the size of the school in schools smaller than 1,000 students. None of the 
differences in father-only families by school size are significant. It should be noted, however, that broad 
categories of size were used to classify schools. There may be threshold sizes, which differ for mothers 
and fathers and by grade of the children, after which high involvement decreases. 

The notion that social capital within schools encourages parental involvement gains support by 
examining the association between fathers’ and mothers’ involvement in schools and several measures of 
the school environment. The NHES:96 asked parents of children enrolled in grades 1 through 12 about 
how strongly they agreed with the following statements: 

• Child’s teachers maintain good discipline in the classroom. 

• In child’s school, most students and teachers respect each other. 

• The principal and assistant principal maintain good discipline at child’s school. 

• Child’s school welcomes my family’s involvement with the school. 

• Child’s school makes it easy to be involved there. 

Respondents are more likely to strongly agree with these statements if the parents have high 
involvement in their children’s schools than if they have low involvement (figure 12). For example, 
among two-parent families in which fathers have high involvement, nearly half strongly agree that the 
children’s teachers maintain good discipline in the classroom compared to about a third of respondents in 
families in which fathers have low involvement. It is not possible to establish the causal linkage in the 
outcomes from a cross-sectional survey such as the NHES. It may be that greater school efforts to 
promote involvement lead to greater parent involvement. Conversely, it may be that highly involved 
parents have the skills to establish cooperative relationships with their children’s schools, and thus view 
the schools more positively and see them as more welcoming. 
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Figure 12. — Percent of children whose parents strongly agree with statements about school climate, by 
level of fathers’ and mothers’ involvement in school: Students in grades 1-12, 1996 
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SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1996 National Household Education Survey. 
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Influences on Parent Involvement in School 



From the foregoing discussion, it is apparent that high levels of parent involvement in schools are 
correlated with other variables such as education, economic status, family environment, and school 
characteristics. Many of these same factors are also correlated. For example, parents with more education 
are more likely to have higher incomes. To obtain a sense of the relative importance of these different 
factors in contributing to high parental involvement, it is necessary to examine them together in a single 
model. Because it is of interest to examine the association between social capital in the home and high 
parental involvement in schools, separate models were estimated for children in grades 1 through 5 and 
in grades 6 through 12. As noted earlier, the social capital items that are available in the NHES:96 differ 
by the grade level of the children. 

Logistic regression models were used to examine the influence of selected child, family, and school 
characteristics on high father and mother involvement in schools.” To simplify the discussion, the results 
are presented separately for two-parent and single-parent families. Not all factors in the models are 
discussed. This section describes some of the major results of the models.^® 



18 

Kindergartners were excluded from the models for two reasons. First, the items that were used to create the school climate 
scale were not obtained for children in kindergarten. Second, of the five student outcomes examined, only grade repetition was asked 
of kindergartners. Separate reduced models that limited the regressors to child and family characteristics were estimated for children 
in kindergarten through 12th grade and for children in 1st through 12th grade to explore whether the exclusion of kindergartners 
affected the results. The dependent variables examined were high father involvement, high mother involvement, and grade repetition 
in two-parent and in single-parent families. Only one result changed when kindergartners were included: in two-parent families, 
fathers were less likely to be highly involved in their children’s schools when the mother was not working. 

19 . . . 

The logistic regression results in this report are presented as adjusted odds ratios. See the Methodology and Data Reliability 
section, p. 93 for details on adjusted odds ratios and how to interpret them. In the discussion, the results are expressed as percent 
changes in the odds. ■ The percent change is calculated as (odds ratio -1)*100, with a negative result indicating a percent decrease and 
a positive result indicating a percent increase in the odds. 

^^one of the models shown in the following pages include information on whether schools offered general school meetings or 
had held parent-teacher conferences since the beginning of the school year. In response to a reviewer’s comments, additional models 
were estimated that included this information to determine whether it altered any of the results presented. As expected, parents are 
more likely to be highly involved in their children’s schools if the schools offer them opportunities for involvement compared to if the 
schools do not. The addition of information on opportunities for involvement, however, does not materially alter the observed 
associations between the other factors in the models and high parental involvement. The three instances where results are affected are 
noted in the discussion. 



Two-parent families. Because parents divide their time so as to best meet the needs of their own 
households, it is instructive to examine the models estimating high father and high mother involvement 
at the same time. 

Involvement of the other parent. The levels of involvement of both parents in their children’s 
schools are closely associated. Fathers are more likely to be highly involved as mothers’ involvement 
increases and vice versa, though mothers’ involvement exerts a somewhat stronger influence on fathers’ 
involvement than the other way around. According to the results shown in table 2, there is an 84 percent 
increase in the adjusted odds that fathers of children in the 1st through 5th grade are highly involved in 
their children’s schools with each unit increase in mothers’ involvement, that is, with each additional 
activity that the mothers participate in. Similarly, with each unit increase in fathers’ involvement there 
is a 65 percent increase in the adjusted odds that mothers of elementary school children are highly involved 
in their schools. The results also indicate that the association between mothers’ and fathers’ involvement 
grows stronger as children move from elementary school into the higher grades. Among children in the 
6th through 12th grades, the adjusted odds that their fathers are highly involved in their schools increases 
by 175 percent with each additional activity that mothers participate in (table 3). The close association 
between the involvement levels of the two parents is probably indicative of shared values concerning the 
importance of education. That is, when parents share strong educational values, they tend to work in 
concert to support their children’s educations by means of direct involvement. The stronger association 
between the involvement levels of parents of 6th through 12th graders may be due to a selection process 
whereby parents who value education the most are the most likely to remain involved in their children’s 
schools as their children grow older. 

Presence of a stepparent. Stepmothers are significantly less likely than biological or adoptive 
mothers to be highly involved in their children’s schools, regardless of the children’s grade level. The 
adjusted odds that the mothers are highly involved in their 1st through 5th graders’ schools are 56 percent 
less if the mothers are stepmothers (table 2). Among children in grades 6 through 12, the adjusted odds 
are 57 percent less if the mothers are stepmothers (table 3). Fathers, on the other hand, are more likely 
to be highly involved in their children’s schools if the mother in the household is a stepmother. The 
presence of stepmothers increases the adjusted odds that children’s fathers are highly involved in their 
schools by 194 percent among children in grades 1 through 5 and by 197 percent among children in grades 
6 through 12 relative to if the mothers are their biological or adoptive mothers. Thus, in families with 
stepmothers, fathers appear to assume a greater share of child-related responsibilities than they do when 
the children’s biological or adoptive mothers are present. 
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Table 2.— Adjusted odds ratios of fathers’ and mothers’ high involvement in their children’s schools, 
by child, family, and school characteristics: Students in grades 1-5 living in two-parent 
families, 1996 



Characteristic 


Fathers 


Mothers 


Child* s race and ethnicity 






Black, non-Hispanic vs. white, non-Hispanic 


0.80 


0.70 * 


Hispanic vs. white, non-Hispanic 


1.05 


0.85 


Child*s sex (male) 


1.09 


0.92 


Mother *s education 


0.99 


1.12* 


Father *s education 


1.19 * 


1.08 


Household income 


1.02 


1.06* 


Family type 






Mother, stepfather vs. two bio/adopt, parents 


0.82 


0.84 


Father, stepmother vs. two bio/adopt, parents 


2.94 * 


0.44 * 


Mother *s employment 






Full time vs. part time 


1.40 * 


0.49 * 


Looking for work vs. part time 


1.15 


0.84 


Not working vs. part time 


0.82 


0.88 


Family social capital 






Number of in-home activities shared with child 


1.17 * 


1.16* 


Number of out-of-home activities shared with child 


1.25 * 


1.38 * 


Told a story in past week or family history in past month 


1.14 


1.35 * 


School characteristics 






School type 






Public, chosen vs. public, assigned 


1.26 


1.20 


Private vs. public, assigned 


1.48 * 


1.34 


School size 




- 


Small (under 3(X)) vs. medium (300-599) 


1.05 


1.16 


Large (600-999) vs. medium (300-599) 


0.79 * 


1.01 


Very large (1,000+) vs. medium (300-599) 


0.92 


1.25 


School climate 


1.04 


1.08 * 


Other parent *s involvement in school 


1.84 * 


1.65 * 




F(21. 60) = 15.91 


F(2L60)=23.19 



*p<.05 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1996 National Household Education Survey. 
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Table 3. 



Adjusted odds ratios of fathers’ and mothers’ high involvement in their children’s schools, 
by child, family, and school characteristics: Students in grades 6-12 living in two-parent 
families, 1996 



Characteristic 


Fathers 


Mothers 


ChiWs race and ethnicity 






Black, non-Hispanic vs. white, non-Hispanic 


0.79 


0.87 


Hispanic vs. white, non-Hispanic 


0.90 


0.94 


Child^s sex (male) 


1.22 * 


0.86 


Child^s grade level 






Grades 6-8 vs. grades 9-12 


0.72 * 


1.65 * 


Mother education 


1.02 


1.11 * 


Father *s education 


1.23 * 


0.91 


Household income 


1.04 


1.03 


Family type 






Mother, stepfather vs. two bio/adopt, parents 


0.61 * 


1.26 * 


Father, stepmother vs. two bio/adopt, parents 


2.97 * 


0.43 * 


Mother *s employment 






Full time vs. part time 


1.20 


0.79* 


Looking for work vs. part time 


0.75 


0.74 


Not working vs. part time 


0.88 


0.87 


Family social capital 






Child will graduate from 4-year college (yes vs. no) 


1.25 


1.43 * 


Confidence that someone can help with homework 


1.04 


0.98 


Discussed education plans with child (yes vs. no) 


1.12 


1.19 


Number of activities participated in with child 


1.16 * 


1.12 


Frequency with which a parent helps with homework 


1.15 * 


1.08 * 


Child gets homework (no homework vs. any homework) 


1.68 


0.63 


Family ties to the community 






Frequency with which parent attends religious services 


1.03 


1.06 * 


A parent regularly participates in community service activity (yes vs. no) 


1.28 * 


2.01 * 


School characteristics 






School type 






Public, chosen vs. public, assigned 


0.91 


1.27 * 


Private vs. public, assigned 


1.16 


1.93 * 


School size 






Small (under 300) vs. medium (300-599) 


0.84 


1.31 * 


Large (6(X)-999) vs. medium (300-599) 


0.90 


0.91 


Very large (1,000+) vs. medium (300-599) 


0.91 


0.84 * 


School climate 


1.04 * 


1.07 * 


Other parentis involvement in school 


2.75 * 


2.29 * 




F(27,54)=21.58 


F(27,54)=43.48 



♦p<.05 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1996 National Household Education Survey. 
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Stepfathers also tend to be less involved in children’s schools than biological or adoptive fathers, 
though the differences are only significant among children in grades 6 through 12. The adjusted odds that 
fathers are highly involved in their 6th through 12th graders’ schools are 39 percent less if the fathers are 
stepfathers relative to if they are biological or adoptive fathers (table 3). Mothers of children in grades 
6 through 12, like fathers, are significantly more likely to be highly involved in school if the father in the 
household is the children’s stepfather. Thus, at least among older children, mothers assume even more 
of the child-related responsibilities when stepfathers are present. However, the increasing involvement 
of mothers of older children and of fathers, regardless of the children’s ages, does not make up for the 
lower involvement of stepparents. A study that used NHES:93 data found that parental involvement in 
stepfamilies is, on average, lower than in families with two biological or adoptive parents (Zill and Nord, 
1994). 



From the data in the NHES:96, it is not possible to determine why stepparents tend to be less 
involved in children’s schools. It is possible that stepparents, or the biological parents themselves, believe 
it is the biological parents’ responsibility. It is also possible that children, particularly older children, 
discourage the involvement of their stepparents. These results are consistent with other research. A study 
based on the National Surveys of Families and Households found that biological fathers reported spending 
more time with their children when the mother in the household was a stepmother instead of the biological 
mother and that stepfathers reported spending less time with children than biological fathers (Cooksey and 
Fondell, 1996). 

Household income and parents’ education. Although the tabulations presented in figures 5 and 
7 showed that household income and parents’ education are both associated with high involvement of 
fathers and mothers in their children’s schools, after controlling for other factors in the models the 
importance of household income is reduced. It remains a significant influence on high involvement in 
schools only among mothers of children in the 1st through 5th grades. Income has no influence on 
involvement in schools among mothers of older children or fathers of children in any grade level. On the 
other hand, education remains an important influence on high parental involvement in schools even after 
controlling for income and the other factors in the models.^' As fathers’ and mothers’ education increases, 
the adjusted odds that they are highly involved in their children’s schools also increase. Among children 
in grades 1 through 5, there is a 19 percent increase in the adjusted odds that their fathers are highly 



When information on whether schools offered general school meetings and parent-teacher conferences is added to the model, 
the association between mothers’ involvement in their children’s schools and maternal education becomes insignificant (p=.l 1) 
among children in grades 1-5 living in two-parent families. 
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involved in their schools with each unit increase in fathers’ education. “ These results parallel those found 
in other studies, that is, that parental education is a more important influence on parental involvement than 
is income (Zill and Nord, 1994). 

The NHES:96 data also reveal that it is fathers’ education that influences fathers’ involvement and 
mothers’ education that influences mothers’ involvement. Many studies use the education level of the most 
educated parent in the household or the mother’s education when examining parental involvement in 
schools. Because the education of mothers and fathers are highly correlated, substituting one for the other 
is probably a good proxy. 

Maternal employment. Mothers who work 35 or more hours per week are significantly less likely 
to be highly involved in their children’s schools, regardless of the grade level, than are mothers who work 
part time. Among children in grades 1 through 5, there is a 51 percent reduction in the adjusted odds that 
their mothers are highly involved in their schools if their mothers work full time relative to if they work 
part time. However, these analyses also reveal that fathers whose wives work full time increase their 
involvement in their children’s schools. Among children in grades 1 through 5, the adjusted odds that 
their fathers are highly involved increases by 40 percent if the mothers work full rather than part time. 
Among children in grades 6 through 12, fathers also appear more likely to be highly involved if the 
mothers work full time instead of part time, but the difference is only significant at the 0.10 level. These 
results suggest that families in which mothers work full time establish a different division of labor, with 
fathers sharing more of the child-related responsibilities, than families in which mothers work part time 
or not at all. 



Children’s age and sex. Whether children in grades 1 through 5 are boys or girls has no 
significant impact on the adjusted odds that either their fathers or their mothers are highly involved in their 
schools. However, among children in grades 6 through 12, the adjusted odds that children have highly 
involved fathers increase by 22 percent if the children are boys relative to if they are girls. This outcome 
suggests that fathers are more likely to increase their involvement if they have sons. Mothers of 6th 
through 12th graders, on the other hand, are somewhat less likely to be highly involved if the children are 
boys, though the association is only significant at the 0.10 level. 



In a similar vein, fathers are less likely to be highly involved with middle school children (6th 
through 8th grade) than with high school children (9th through 12th grade). Recall from figure 4 that the 



22 , 



■‘a unit increase indicates the amount of additional schooling that fathers have obtained (e.g., no high school degree, a high 
school graduate, some college or vocational school experience, a college graduate, and graduate or professional school experience). 
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proportion of children whose fathers volunteered at their schools increased between middle and high 
school. Mothers, on the other hand, are more likely to be highly involved with their 6th through 8th 
graders than with their 9th through 12th graders— a finding that also matches the results obtained earlier 
that showed mothers’ involvement in their children’s schools decreases steadily as the grade level of their 
children increases. This pattern of associations suggests a division of labor within two-parent families, 
with mothers focusing on younger children and on girls and with fathers spending somewhat more time 
with older children and with boys. 

Family social capital. Even after controlling for the other factors in the models, the results 
confirm that parental involvement in schools and parental involvement at home are closely linked. Three 
measures of social capital were included in the models for children in grades 1 through 5. These were the 
number of in-home activities the children have shared with their parents in the past week, the number of 
out-of-home activities that the children have shared with their parents in the past month, and an indicator 
of whether the children have been told a story in the past week or have talked with their parents in the past 
month about family history. Among mothers of children in grades 1 through 5, all three measures of 
social capital are associated with high mother involvement in schools, even after controlling for the level 
of involvement of fathers and the other factors in the model. The adjusted odds that mothers are highly 
involved in their children’s elementary schools increase by 16 percent with each additional activity 
participated in at home in the past week and increase by 38 percent with each additional outing that the 
family has gone on with the children in the past month. 

Among fathers of children in grades 1 through 5, the number of activities in the home that their 
families have shared with the children in the past week and the number of outings that the families have 
shared with the children in the past month are significantly associated with high father involvement in the 
children’s schools. With each additional activity the families have shared with the children in the past 
week, the adjusted odds that fathers are highly involved in their children’s elementary schools increase by 
17 percent. Similarly, with each additional type of outing the families have gone on with their children, 
the adjusted odds that fathers are highly involved in their children’s schools increase by 25 percent. 

More questions were available to measure social capital in the families of older children. Seven 
factors were included; parents’ belief that the children will graduate from a 4-year college; parents’ 
confidence that someone in the household can help the children with their homework; whether a parent 
has discussed future courses with the children in the past month; how often a parent helps the children with 
their homework; the number of activities shared with children in the past week; how often a parent attends 
religious services; and whether a parent regularly participates in an ongoing community service activity. 
Among children in grades 6 through 12, several of these items are significant influences on the odds that 
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mothers and fathers are highly involved in their children’s schools, though the specific social capital 
measures that are associated with parental involvement differ somewhat for mothers and fathers. Among 
mothers, expecting that the children will graduate from a 4-year college, the frequency with which parents 
help with homework, the frequency with which parents attend religious services, and having a parent who 
regularly participates in an ongoing community service activity are all significantly associated with high 
mother involvement in schools after controlling for the involvement of fathers and the other factors in the 
model (table 3).^^ The adjusted odds that mothers are highly involved in their children’s schools are 43 
percent higher among mothers who expect their children will graduate from a 4-year college compared to 
those who do not. Similarly, the adjusted odds that mothers are highly involved in their children’s schools 
are doubled if a parent regularly participates in an ongoing service activity. However, it is possible that 
the ongoing service activity is involvement in their children’s schools.^'* 

Among fathers, the number of activities the families have participated in with the children, the 
frequency with which a parent helps with homework, and whether a parent regularly participates in an 
ongoing community service activity are associated with high father involvement. With each unit increase 
in the number of activities participated in with the children, the adjusted odds that fathers are highly 
involved in their 6th through 12th graders’ schools increase by 16 percent. Similarly, with each unit 
increase in helping with homework, the odds that fathers are highly involved in their children’s schools 
increase by 15 percent.^ There is a 28 percent increase in the odds that fathers are highly involved in their 
6th through 12th graders’ schools if a parent in the household regularly participates in an ongoing service 
activity. 



School characteristics. The measure of school climate^^ is more consistently related to the odds 
of mothers and fathers being highly involved in their children’s schools than any of the other school 



^^When information on whether schools offered general school meetings and parent-teacher conferences was added to the model, 
the association between high mother involvement and frequency with which a parent helps with homework became insignificant. 



^^The correlations between high mother involvement and high father involvement in schools and regularly participating in an 
ongoing service activity are 0.28 and 0.2 1 , respectively. 

^^Frequency of helping with homework is measured as follows: never, less than once a week, 1 to 2 times per week, 3 to 4 times 
a week, or 5 or more times a week. Children who did not receive homework were included in the never category. A variable that 
took the value of 1 when no homework was given and 0 otherwise was added to the model to remove the influence of those who did 
not receive homework from the estimate of the influence of homework frequency. 

scale of school climate was created by summing the responses to the five statements about children’s schools shown in figure 
12: teachers maintain good discipline in the classroom; most students and teachers respect each other, the principal and assistant 
principal maintain good discipline at the school; the school welcomes my family’s involvement with the school; and the school makes 
it easy to be involved there. The response categories were assigned a value from 1 (strongly disagree) to 4 (strongly agree). Thus, the 
scale ranges from 5 to 20 with higher scores indicating a more positive school climate. 
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characteristic factors. Although school climate has no significant influence on the adjusted odds that 
fathers of children in grades 1 through 5 will be highly involved in their children’s schools, it is 
significantly associated with high father involvement among children in grades 6 through 12 and with high 
mother involvement at all ages. With each unit increase in the scale, the adjusted odds that fathers of 
children in grades 6 through 12 are highly involved in their children’s schools increase by 4 percent. 
Although 4 percent may not seem large, consider that the adjusted odds that fathers are highly involved 
in their children s schools are 20 percent higher if respondents strongly agree (a value of 4 on each of the 
5 items) compared to if they agree (a value of 3 on each of the 5 items) with each statement. 

Whether a school is public or private is also associated with parental involvement. The adjusted 
odds that fathers of children in the 1st through 5th grades are highly involved in their children’s schools 
are 48 percent greater if their children attend private as opposed to public schools that they were assigned 
to. Whether a school is public or private has no effect on the odds that mothers of elementary school 
children are highly involved in their schools. This is probably due to the fact that the majority of mothers 
of elementary school children are highly involved in their children’s schools, as shown earlier in the 
report. However, the odds that mothers are highly involved in the schools of their 6th through 12 graders 
increase by 93 percent if the children attend private rather than public schools that they were assigned to. 
There is evidence that mothers are more involved if their 6th through 12th graders are enrolled in a public 
school of their choice compared to if they are enrolled in a public school that they were assigned to. The 
odds that mothers of children in the 6th through 12th grades are highly involved in their schools are 27 

percent higher if the children attend a public school of their choice as opposed to one that they were 
assigned to. 

ChUdren get mostly A’s. Because some researchers have noted that parent involvement is higher 
if parents have a high assessment of their children’s abilities (Eccles and Harold 1996), additional models 
were estimated that included parents’ reports of their children’s usual grades (data not shown). The result 
of these models suggest that fathers are more likely to be highly involved in their 6th through 12th graders’ 
schools if their children are doing well academically. The adjusted odds that fathers are highly involved 
in their 6th through 12th graders’ schools are 30 percent higher when parents report that their children get 
mostly A s than when they do not. Because the NHES is a cross-sectional survey, it is not possible to 
determine the direction of causation. It is equally possible that children are more likely to do well in 
school because their fathers are involved in their schools. It is quite likely that causation runs in both 
directions, with fathers more likely to be involved when their children are doing well and children doing 
better when their fathers are involved. There is no association between children getting mostly A’s and 

mothers involvement among younger or older children or fathers’ involvement among children in 
elementary school. 



Single-parent families. Fewer factors are important influences on high father or mother 
involvement in single-parent families after controlling for the other factors. in the models. 

Household income and parents' education. Once education and the other factors are controlled, 
household income has no influence on whether single fathers or mothers are highly involved in their 
children’s schools. Parents’ education, on the other hand, remains a significant influence on the likelihood 
that mothers and fathers are highly involved in their children’s schools, except among fathers of children 
in grades 6 through 12. The adjusted odds that fathers of 1st through 5th graders are involved in their 
children’s schools increase by 67 percent with each unit increase in the education measure (table 4). 
Similarly, the adjusted odds that mothers are highly involved in their children’s elementary schools 
increase by 42 percent and the adjusted odds that they are involved in their 6th through 12th graders’ 
schools increase by 15 percent with each unit increase in education (tables 4 and 5). 

Children's age and sex. Unlike fathers in two-parent families, single fathers are more likely to 
be highly involved in their 6th through 12th graders’ schools if the children are in the 6th through 8th 
grade rather than high school. However, when information on whether schools offered general school 
meetings or parent-teacher conferences is added to the model (not shown), this association becomes 
insignificant. There is no association between the children’s grade level and mothers’ involvement in their 
schools. There is also no association between the sex of the children and the involvement of either single 
mothers or single fathers in their schools. 

Family social capital. Several of the social capital measures are important influences on the 
adjusted odds that single mothers are highly involved in their children’s schools. Fewer of them influence 
the adjusted odds that single fathers are highly involved. Among children in grades 1 through 5, the odds 
that their mothers are highly involved in their schools increase by 30 percent with each additional activity 
they have shared with their mothers in the past week, by 60 percent with each additional outing they have 
gone on with their mothers in the past month, and by 73 percent if their mothers have told them a story 
in the past week or have discussed their family history in the past month. None of the social capital 
measures are significant influences on high father involvement among children in grades 1 through 5. 

Among children in grades 6 through 12, the adjusted odds that mothers are highly involved in their 
schools are greater as the number of activities the mothers have participated in with their children in the 
past week increases, as the frequency with which they attend religious services increases, and if they 
regularly participate in community service activities (table 5). The adjusted odds that single fathers are 
highly involved in their 6th through 12th graders’ schools are significantly greater if they have discussed 
future high school courses or plans after high school with their children in the past month. Fathers also 



Table 4. - Adjusted odds ratios of fathers’ and mothers’ high level of involvement in their children’s 
schools, by child, family, and school characteristics; Students in grades 1-5 living in single- 
parent families, 1996 



Characteristic 


Fathers 


Mothers 


Child race and ethnicity 






Black, non-Hispanic vs. white, non-Hispanic . . 


2.56 


0.59 * 


Hispanic vs. white, non-Hispanic . 


0.44 


0.89 


Child sex (male) 


1.09 


0.99 


Parentis education .... 


1.67 * 


1.42 * 


Household income 


1.17 


1.04 


Mother ^s employment 






Full time vs. part time 


NA 


0.78 


Looking for work vs. part time 


NA 


1.31 


Not working vs. part time 


NA 


0.95 


Family social capital 






Number of in-home activities shared with child 


1.49 


1.30 * 


Number of out-of-home activities shared with child 


1.16 


1.60 * 


Told a story in past week or family history in past month . 


0.82 


1.73 * 


School characteristics 






School type 






Public, chosen vs. public, assigned .... 


0.85 


1.15 


Private vs. public, assigned ... 


0.99 


1.52 


School size 






Small (under 300) vs. medium (300-599) 


0.99 


0.84 • 


Large (600-999) vs. medium (300-599) . . . 


0.70 


1.05 


Very large (1,000-1-) vs. medium (300-599) . . 


0.82 


1.17 


School climate 


1.35 * 

Fa4.67)=2.36 


1.15 * 

F(17.64)=6.77 





*p<.05 



NA=Not applicable. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1996 National Household Education Survey. 
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Table 5. — Adjusted odds ratios of fathers’ and mothers’ high level of involvement in their children’s 
schools, by child, family, and school characteristics; Students in grades 6-12 living in 
single-parent families, 1996 



Characteristics 


Fathers 


Mothers 


Child*s race and ethnicity 


0.81 


0.76 


Black, non-Hispanic vs. white, non-Hispanic 


Hispanic vs. white, non-Hispanic 


1.45 


0.85 


Child's sex (male) 


0.71 


0.95 


Child*s grade level 




1.36 


Grades 6-8 vs. grades 9-12 


3.25 * 


Parentis education 


0.91 


1.15 * 


Household income 


1.01 


1.01 


Mother*s employment 


NA 


1.26 


Full time vs. part time 


Looking for work vs. part time 


NA 


1.51 


Not working vs. part time 


NA 


0.90 


Family social capital 


2.61 


1.42 


Child will graduate from 4-year college (yes vs. no) 


Confidence that someone can help with homework 


1.03 


1.07 


Discussed education plans with child (yes vs. no) 


2.69 * 


1.32 


Number of activities participated in with child 


1.67 


1.52 * 


Frequency with which a parent helps with homework 


1.19 


1.11 


Child gets homework (no homework vs. any homework) 


2.20 


0.36 * 


Family ties to the community 




1.15 * 


Frequency with which parent attends religious services 


1.19 


A parent regularly participates in community service activity 




2.51 * 


(yes vs. no) 


1.49 


School characteristics 
School type 


2.53 


0.71 * 


Public, chosen vs. public, assigned 


Private vs. public, assigned 


4.01 


1.63 


School size 






Small (under 300) vs. medium (300-599) 


0.80 


1.13 


Large (600-999) vs. medium (300-599) 


0.91 


1.05 


Very large (1,000+) vs. medium (300-599) 


1.11 


0.99 


School climate 


1.11 


1.15 * 




F(20,61)=1.81 


F(23,58)=8.59 



♦p<.05 

NA=Not applicable. 

SOURCE; U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1996 National Household Education Survey. 
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are more likely to be highly involved in their 6th through 12th graders’ schools if they expect that their 
children will graduate from a 4-year college and as the number of activities they have participated in with 
their children in the past week increases. However, these factors are only significant at the 0. 10 level. 

School characteristics. As in two-parent families, school climate is an important influence on the 
involvement of single mothers and single fathers in their children’s schools, especially when their children 
are in elementary school. The odds that single fathers and single mothers are highly involved in their 1st 
through 5th graders’ schools increase by 35 percent and 15 percent, respectively, with each unit increase 
in the school climate scale, after controlling for measures of social capital in the family, whether the 
schools are public or private, and other factors in the model (table 4). 

Among children in grades 6 through 12, school climate only influences whether single mothers 
are highly involved in their children’s schools. It has no influence on single fathers. The odds that single 
mothers are highly involved in their children’s schools increase by 15 percent with each unit increase in 
the school climate scale. 

There is some evidence that single fathers are more likely to be highly involved in their 6th 
through 12th graders’ schools if the schools are private or are public schools of their choice as opposed 
to public schools that they were assigned to. However, the relationships between these factors and high 
father involvement are only significant at the 0. 10 level. There is also weak evidence that single mothers 
are more likely to be highly involved in their 6th through 12th graders’ schools if the schools are private 
(significant at the 0. 10 level). However, it appears that single mothers may be somewhat less likely to be 
highly involved in their children’s schools if the children attend public schools of their choice. 

Children get mostly A’s. Children making mostly A’s only has a significant influence on the 
adjusted odds that single mothers are highly involved in their 6th through 12th graders’ schools (data not 
shown). It has no association with single fathers’ involvement at any grade level or with single mothers’ 
involvement in elementary school. As noted earlier, the causal relationship between children doing well 
in school and high parental involvement is unclear, though it is likely that the two influence each other. 

Parental Involvement and Student Outcomes 

Much of the research on parental involvement in schools has focused on its influence on students’ 
academic success (Henderson, 1987). Academic success can be measured in a variety of ways. This 



report uses a measure of academic success and a measure of academic difficulties: getting mostly A’s ^ 
and having ever repeated a grade. Other facets of children’s school lives are also important to their social 
and emotional development. Among these are the extent to which they enjoy school and their involvement 
in extracurricular activities. Children who enjoy school are more likely to perform better academically 
and to remain in school (Csikszentmihalyi, 1990). Participation in extracurricular activities reduces risky 
behaviors in adolescence, such as dropping out of school, becoming a teen parent, using drugs, or 
engaging in delinquent conduct (Zill, Nord, and Loomis, 1995). It also provides more opportunities to 
establish connections to other young people and adults. Children’s behavior in school is another important 
school outcome. Parents of children in the 6th through 12th grade were asked if their child had ever been 
suspended or expelled. 

School-aged children in both two-parent and single-parent families are more likely to get mostly 
A’s, to enjoy school, and to participate in extracurricular activities and are less likely to have ever repeated 
a grade and to have ever been suspended or expelled if their fathers or mothers have high as opposed to 
low levels of involvement in their schools (figure 13). However, the differences in the proportion of 
children in father-only families who have repeated a grade is not significantly different for children whose 
fathers have high and low levels of involvement. 

Of course, in two-parent families in which fathers show high levels of involvement, it is likely that 
mothers also have high levels of involvement. Thus, the association between fathers’ involvement and 
children’s outcomes may be due in part to high levels of involvement by the mother. Figure 14 shows 
these same child outcomes by whether neither parent, only the mother, only the father, or both have high 
involvement. This figure reveals that it makes little difference whether it is only the mother or only the 
father who has high involvement; as long as one of them is highly involved, children have better outcomes 
than if neither have high involvement; as long as one of them is highly involved, children have better 
outcomes than if neither have high involvement. Moreover, children have the most favorable outcomes 
if both of their parents exhibit high involvement. Although the advantage is relatively small, the 
differences between having both parents highly involved in the children’s schools and having only the 
mothers highly involved are evident for participation in extracurricular activities, getting A’s, enjoying 
school, and having ever repeated a grade. The question of whether mothers and fathers make independent 
contributions to these outcomes is explored in multivariate models below. 



The student outcomes are based on parent reports, and parents tend to provide positive assessments of their children. For 
example, 38 percent of children in 1 st through 12th grade get mostly A’s, according to the report of the parents. It is likely that if 
school records were used to obtain this information instead, the proportion would be lower. 



Percent Percent 



Figure 13. — Student outcomes, by fathers’ and mothers’ involvement in school and family type: Students 
in grades K-12, 1996 

Two-parent families 




Gets Enjoys K-Sth 6th- 12th Ever Ever 

mostly^ school grade repeoted suspended/ 

■ Child participates in o grade expelled 3 

extrocun-iculor octivities 




Gets Enjoys /C • Jf/i ^ * /2rf» f 

modly ^ school ^ 9 ^°de grade repeated suspended/ 

A's Child participates in a grade expelled 3 

extracurricular activities 



Fathers 



Mothers 

Parento! Involvement in School 
^ law H High 




Gets Enjoys K-5th 6lh- 12th 

mostly ^ school ^ 9 ^°de grade 2 

^ ^ Child participates in 

extracurricular activities 

Fathers 



Single-parent families 



34 




Ever Ever 
repeated suspended/ 
a grade expelled ^ 




Gets Enjoys K-5th 6th-J2th 

mostly^ schaaP ^rode graded 

^ ^ Child participates in 

extracurricular activities 



35 



28 




Ever 


Ever 


repeated 


suspended/ 


0 grade 


expelled 3 



Mothers 



* Children in 1st through 12th grade. 
^ Youth report. 

^ Children in 6th through 12th grade. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1996 National Household Education Survey. 
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Figure 14. — Student outcomes, by level of parental involvement in school and which parent is involved: 
Students in grades K-12 in two-parent families, 1996 
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SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1996 National Household Education Survey. 
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In order to understand the contribution of fathers’ involvement in their children’s schools to 
student outcomes, it is important to control for other factors that also influence how students do in school. 
Logistic regression models were estimated to examine the influence of mothers’ and fathers’ involvement 
on the five student outcomes after controlling for related child and family characteristics. In the tables 
presented below, only the adjusted odds of the outcomes by mothers’ and fathers’ involvement are shown. 
The adjusted odds ratios for all the factors contained in the models are contained in Appendix B. To 
simplify the discussion, results are presented separately for children living in two-parent and in single- 
parent families. 

Two-parent families. Table 6 presents the adjusted odds that children in two-parent families get 
mostly A’s, enjoy school, participate in extracurricular activities, have ever repeated a grade, and have 
ever been suspended or expelled from school as categorized by their fathers’ and mothers’ involvement 
in their schools, after controlling for a variety of related factors. Among the factors that were also 
included in the models are the children’s race and ethnicity, sex, and grade level, mothers’ and fathers’ 
education, household income, family type, and maternal employment. In addition, models 3 and 5 also 
control for different measures of social capital within the families 

Get mostly A’s. Children are more likely to get mostly A’s if their fathers are involved in their 
schools. Among children in grades 6 through 12, the adjusted odds that children get mostly A’s increase 
by 46 percent if fathers are highly involved in their schools and by 21 percent if fathers are moderately 
involved in their schools compared to if the fathers have low levels of involvement (model 4). Even after 
controlling for measures of social capital in the family, the odds that children get mostly A’s are 43 percent 
higher if their fathers are highly involved in their schools compared to if they are not very involved (model 
5). Mothers’ involvement in their children’s schools also influences the odds that the children get mostly 
A’s, but mainly among children in grades 6 through 12. Once measures of social capital are entered into 
the models, mothers’ involvement is no longer a significant influence. These results indicate that fathers’ 
involvement in their children’s schools exerts a distinct and independent influence on children making good 
grades and that the association is not due to the fact that mothers tend to be involved when fathers are 
involved. The results also suggest that for this particular outcome, fathers’ involvement is more important 
than mothers’. 



28 • . 

For children in grades 1 through 5, three social capital measures are included in the models: the number of in-home activities 
parents have shared with their children^ the number of out-of-home activities they have shared together, and whether the parents have 
told their children a story in the past week or shared family history with them in the last month. For children in grades 6 through 12, 
seven social capital measures are included in the models: expect children will graduate from a 4-year college, confidence that someone 
in the household can help children with homework, whether have discussed educational plans with children, the number of activities 
have shared with children in the past week, frequency with which parents help with homework, frequency with which parents attend 
religious services, and whether parents regularly participate in a community service activity. 
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Table 6. — Adjusted odds ratios of selected student outcomes, by fathers’ and mothers’ level of 
involvement in their schools and grade level: Students in grades 1-12 living in two-parent 
families, 1996 



Parental involvement 


Grades 1-12 
Model 1' 


Grades 1-5 

Model 2‘ Model 3^ 


Grades 6-12 
Model 4‘ Model 5^ 


Father^s involvement 


Gets mostly A’s 


Moderate vs. low 


1.22* 


1.22* 


1.20 


1.21* 


1.17 


High vs. low 


1.42* 


1.35* 


1.30* 


1.46* 


1.43* 


Mother^s involvement 












Moderate vs. low 


1.16 


.88 


.86 


1.28* 


1.25 


High vs. low 


1.21* 


.98 


.92 


1.30* 


1.16 


Father*s involvement 


Enjoys school 


Moderate vs. low 


1.30* 


1.28* 


1.26* 


1.34* 


1.26* 


High vs. low 


1.55* 


1.48* 


1.40* 


1.63 


1.51* 


Mother^s involvement 












Moderate vs. low 


1.25* 


1.23 


1.21 


1.23* 


1.16 


High vs. low 


1.52* 


1.39* 


1.30* 


1.58* 


1.40* 


Father*s involvement 




Participates in extracurricular activities 


3 


Moderate vs. low 




1.30 


1.16 


1.48* 


1.38* 


High vs. low 




1.58* 


1.35 


1.88* 


1.70* 


Mother involvement 












Moderate vs. low 




1.62* 


1.48* 


1.31* 


1.25 


High vs. low 




2.39* 


1.95* 


2.46* 


2.05* 


Father *s involvement 


Ever repeated a grade 


Moderate vs. low 


.75* 


.65* 


.64* 


.79 


.84 


High vs. low 


.72* 


.66 


.65 


.76 


.83 


Mother *s involvement 












Moderate vs. low 


.73* 


.50* 


.50* 


.83 


.88 


High vs. low 


.71* 


.55* 


.55* 


.76 


.90 


Father*s involvement 


Ever suspended or expelled"^ 


Moderate vs. low 








.96 


1.06 


High vs. low 








.91 


1.02 


Mother *s involvement 












Moderate vs. low 








.76 


.81 


High vs. low 








.57* 


.76* 



*p<.05 

‘ Odds ratios after controlling for children's race/ethnicity and sex, parents' education, household income, family type, and 
maternal employment. 

^ Odds ratios after controlling for factors listed in note 1 plus several measures of social capital. 

^ Information on participation in extracurricular activities for children in grades 1 through 5 were obtained from parents' reports. 
Parallel information for children in grades 6 through 12 were obtained from youths' reports. Thus, there is no combined 
estimate of participation in extracurricular activities for children in grades 1-12. 

* Only parents of children in grades 6 through 12 were asked whether their children had ever been suspended or expelled. 

NOTE: See Appendix B, tables B1-B3 for adjusted odds ratios of student outcohies for all factors included in the models. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1996 National Household Education Survey. 
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Enjoy school. Children, at least according to their parents’ reports, enjoy school more when their 
fathers and mothers are involved. The adjusted odds that children in the 1st through 12th grade enjoy 
school are 30 percent higher if the fathers are moderately involved and 55 percent higher if they are highly 
involved relative to if they have low involvement in the schools (model 1). A similar increase in the 
adjusted odds occurs when mothers are involved in their children’s schools (model 1). The association 
between fathers’ and mothers’ involvement and children’s enjoying school is apparent at all grade levels. 

Participate in extracurricular activities. Children are more likely to participate in extracurricular 
activities when their mothers and fathers are involved in their schools. Because it is not possible to 
determine the direction of causation, another interpretation is that parents are involved because their 
children are participating in sports teams, orchestras, or other extracurricular activities that draw the 
parents to the schools as spectators, coaches, or advisors. Among children in grades 6 through 12, the 
adjusted odds that they participate in extracurricular activities are 48 percent higher if their fathers are 
moderately involved in their schools and are 88 percent higher if their fathers are highly involved in their 
schools (model 4). The odds that they participate in extracurricular activities are 146 percent greater if 
their mothers are highly involved in their schools relative to if their mothers have low involvement (model 
4). Adding information on social capital in the home to the models reduces somewhat the influence of 
parental involvement on the odds that children participate in extracurricular activities (model 5). 

Ever repeated a grade. The involvement of mothers and fathers, particularly mothers, is also 
important in reducing the likelihood that children in elementary school have ever repeated a grade. Among 
children in grades 1 through 5, the adjusted odds that they have repeated a grade are 35 percent lower if 
fathers are moderately involved and 34 percent lower (significant at the 0.10 level) if they are highly 
involved. The odds that children have ever repeated a grade are 50 percent lower if mothers are 
moderately involved and 45 percent lower if they are highly involved in their children’s schools relative 
to if the mothers have low involvement. Among children in grades 6 through 12, the odds that they have 
ever repeated a grade are lower if their fathers are moderately or highly involved in their schools or their 
mothers are highly involved. These associations, however, are only significant at the 0.10 level. 

Ever suspended or expelled. Mothers’ involvement in school, but not fathers’ involvement, 
reduces the likelihood that 6th through 12th graders have ever been suspended or expelled from school. 
The adjusted odds that children have ever been suspended or expelled are 24 percent lower if their mothers 
are moderately involved in their schools (significant at the 0.10 level) and are 43 percent lower if their 
mothers are highly involved in their schools relative to if their mothers have low levels of involvement. 
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The lack of association between fathers’ involvement and the likelihood that children have ever been 
suspended or expelled may be due to the fact that some fathers become involved because their children are 
having behavioral problems. 

Single-parent families. Table 7 shows the adjusted odds that children get mostly A’s, enjoy 
school, participate in extracurricular activities, have ever repeated a grade, and have ever been suspended 
or expelled from school by the involvement of their mothers or fathers, after controlling for a variety of 
child and family characteristics. The other factors that were included in the models are the child’s 
race/ethnicity, sex, parents’ education, and household income. The single-mother families also include 
information on maternal employment. Because most fathers are employed full time, information on 
fathers’ employment was not included in the models . Models 3 and 5 include measures of social capital 
in the families.^’ 

Get mostly A’s. Children in the 6th through 12th grade who live in single-parent families are more 
likely to get mostly A’s if their parents are involved in their schools. In single-father families, the adjusted 
odds that children get mostly A’s are twice as high for children whose fathers are highly involved in their 
schools compared to children whose fathers show low levels of involvement. Much of the association is 
due to the fact that such fathers are also involved at home as well. Once the social capital measures are 
added to the models, the influence of fathers’ involvement in schools on children getting mostly A’s is no 
longer significant. The importance of mothers’ involvement in schools to children getting mostly A’s only 
becomes significant after measures of social capital are added to the model. The adjusted odds that 
children in the 6th through 12th grade living in single-mother families get mostly A’s are 70 percent 
greater if their mothers are highly involved rather than having only low levels of involvement in their 
schools. For children in grades 1 through 5, parents’ involvement is not associated with making mostly 
A’s after controlling for the other factors in the models. 

Enjoy school. Single fathers’ involvement in their children’s schools is not associated with whether 
the children enjoy school. However, there is an association between single mothers’ involvement and 
children’s enjoyment of school. The association, however, is not consistent. Among children in grades 
1 through 5, it appears that children whose mothers are moderately involved have a reduced likelihood that 
they enjoy school after measures of social capital are entered into the model. Among children in grades 
6 through 12, children are more than twice as likely to enjoy school if their mothers are highly involved, 
but the relationship is no longer significant once measures of social capital are added to the model. 
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See footnote 28 on page 56 for a listing of the social capital 



measures that are included in the models. 
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Table 7.— Adjusted odds ratio of selected student outcomes, by fathers’ and mothers’ level of 
involvement in their schools and grade level:. Students in grades 1-12 living in single-parent 
families, 1996 



Parental involvement 


Grades 1-12 
Model 1' 


Grades 1-5 

Model 2' Model 3^ 


Grades 6-12 
Model 4' Model 5^ 


Father^s involvement 


Gets mostly A’s 


Moderate vs. low 


1.88* 


1.35 


1.36 


1.99 


1.60 


High vs. low 


1.84* 


1.12 


1.13 


2.23* 


1.58 


Mother*s involvement 












Moderate vs. low 


1.07 


.72 


.68 


1.36 


1.28 


High vs. low 


1.57* 


1.09 


.95 


1.99 


1.70* 


Father^s involvement 


Enjoys school 


Moderate vs. low 


.87 


.68 


.68 


1.11 


.84 


High vs. low 


1.73 


1.84 


2.03 


1.65 


1.13 


Mother^s involvement 












Moderate vs. low 


.99 


.69 


.64* 


1.19 


1.11 


High vs. low 


1.73* 


1.15 


1.05 


2.23* 


1.79 


Father*s involvement 


Participates in extracurricular activities^ 


Moderate vs. low 




1.99 


1.95 


.64 


.59 . 


High vs. low 




2.34 


2.16 


2.46 


2.46 


Mother^s involvement 












Moderate vs. low 




1.36 


1.17 


1.72* 


1.65* 


High vs. low 




2.27* 


1.62 


2.46* 


2.10* 


Father involvement 


Ever repeated a grade 


Moderate vs. low 


1.13 


1.55 


1.38 


1.06 


1.06 


High vs. low 


.95 


2.39 


1.99 


.76 


.68 


Mother^s involvement 












Moderate vs. low 


.53* . 


.57 


.53* 


.50* 


.53* 


High vs. low 


.51* 


.42* 


.43* 


.58* 


.75 


Father involvement 


Ever suspended or expelled'^ 


Moderate vs. low 








.84 


1.04 


High vs. low 








.28* 


.30* 


Mother*s involvement 












Moderate vs. low 








.75 


.82 


High vs. low 








.58* 


.71 



♦p<.05 

Odds ratios after controlling for children’s race/ethnicity and sex, parents’ education, household income, family type, and 
maternal employment, if there is a mother in the household. 

^ Odds ratios after controlling for factors listed in note I plus measures of social capital. 

^ Information on participation in extracurricular activities for children in grades 1 through 5 were obtained from parents’ reports. 
Parallel information for children in grades 6 through 12 were obtained from youths’ reports. Thus, there is no combined 
estimate of participation in extracurricular activities for children in grades 1-12. 

^ Only parents of children in grades 6 through 12 were asked whether their children had ever been suspended or expelled. 

NOTE: See Appendix B, tables B4-B8 for adjusted odds ratios of student outcomes for all factors included in the models. 
SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1996 National Household Education Survey. 
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Participate in extracurricular activities. Single fathers’ involvement has a weak association with 
whether their 6th through 12th graders participate in extracurricular activities (significant at the 0.10 level) 
and no influence on whether their 1st through 5th graders participate in extracurricular activities. The 
involvement of single mothers in their children’s schools increases the likelihood that their 6th through 
12th graders participate in extracurricular activities. Children in grades 1 through 5 are also more likely 
to participate in extracurricular activities if their mothers are highly involved in their schools (model 2). 

Ever repeated a grade. The involvement of single mothers, but not single fathers, reduces the 
odds that children have ever repeated a grade among children at all grade levels . The adjusted odds for 
children in the 1st through 5th grade are 58 percent lower and the adjusted odds for children in grades 6 
through 12 are 42 percent lower if their mothers are highly involved in their schools compared to if they 
have low levels of involvement. 

Ever suspended or expelled. The involvement of both single fathers and single mothers reduces 
the adjusted odds that their 6th through 12th graders have ever been suspended or expelled from school, 
though the influence of mothers’ involvement is no longer significant once the social capital measures are 
added to the models. If single fathers are highly involved in their children’s schools, the odds that children 
have ever been suspended or expelled are 72 percent lower than if the fathers have low levels of 
involvement. 

Involvement of Nonresident Fathers 

Nowadays, with the high rates of non-marriage, separation, and divorce, many children spend part 
of their childhoods living apart from at least one of their biological parents (Zill, 1996). Extensive 
research has been conducted on the effects of divorce for children’s well-being (Kelly, 1993; Furstenberg 
andCherlin, 1991; Wallerstein, 1991; Chase-Lansdale and Hetherington, 1990; Hetherington, 1981, 1979) 
and the problems experienced by children growing up in single-parent families (McLanahan and Sandefur, 
1994). Such research has found that children are better off financially, psychologically, and emotionally 
when they are raised by two parents. However, reviewers of the research also note that the effects of 
divorce should not be overstated. The majority of children whose families are disrupted by divorce show 
no adverse signs several years later. For a small proportion of children, however, the consequences may 
be longer lasting. Researchers have found effects of marital disruption 12 to 22 years later in such 
outcomes as poor relationships with parents, increased levels of problem behavior, increased likelihood 
of dropping out of school and receiving psychological help, and lower likelihood of attending college 



(McLanahan and Sandefur, 1994; Zill, Morrison, and Coiro, 1993). Although the overall likelihood of 
these outcomes was relatively small, for some outcomes, such as dropping out of school, the risk was 
doubled. 

It is not uncommon following the breakup of a family for one of the parents to become increasingly 
detached, paying little or no child support and visiting only infrequently, if at all (Seltzer, 1991; 
Furstenberg and Nord, 1985; Furstenberg et al., 1983). Because mothers are more likely than fathers to 
retain custody of the children in the event of divorce, most of the extant research has focused on 
noncustodial fathers and the consequences for children of living apart from their fathers (McLanahan and 
Sandefur, 1994; Amato, 1993). Existing research is mixed about whether the continuing involvement of 
nonresident fathers is important to children’s lives. Several large-scale studies have found no association 
between the amount of contact a non-custodial father has with his children and an assortment of measures 
of child well-being (King, 1994; Furstenberg, Morgan, and Allison, 1987). Other studies, however, have 
found continued contact to be related to improved psychological scores, fewer behavioral problems, and 
better peer relationships (Peterson and Zill, 1986; Wallerstein and Kelly, 1980). Most of the studies that 
examine the influence of paternal contact on children examine the amount of contact that nonresident 
fathers have with their children. However, a simple count of days may not accurately reflect the role that 
fathers play in their children’s lives. There is a need to consider other aspects of fathers’ presence in 
children’s lives, such as the quality of the relationship between fathers and their children, the types of 
activities that fathers share with their children, whether the visits are forced upon or welcomed by the 
children, whether the children’s lives are disrupted by the cbntact (e.g., by having to travel long distances 
away from friends and family in order to visit their fathers), and whether the contact reflects the continuing 
presence of committed and involved fathers in their children’s lives. 

In this section, information on the involvement of nonresident fathers in their children’s schools 
is presented and discussed. Some data on the involvement of nonresident mothers are also presented as 
a contrast to that of fathers. This section also examines factors that are associated with nonresident 
fathers’ involvement and whether such involvement is linked to selected student outcomes. According to 
data from the NHES:96, approximately 16.8 million (34 percent) children in kindergarten through 12th 
grade have fathers who live apart from them. A much smaller number, 4.1 million (8 percent), have 
mothers who live outside the home. 

Children’s Contact with Nonresident Fathers and Mothers 

According to the reports of the custodial parents, approximately one-quarter of the nonresident 
fathers had not had contact with their children in kindergarten through 12th grade in more than a year. 



Similarly, 10 percent of nonresident mothers had had no contact with their children in more than a year. 
These figures indicate, however, that three-quarters of nonresident fathers and 90 percent of nonresident 
mothers did have contact with their school-aged children in the previous year. The finding that 
nonresident mothers are more likely than nonresident fathers to have had at least some contact with their 
children in the previous year is consistent with previous research (Nord and Zill, 1996). 

The fact that 75 percent of the students in the NHES:96 have had contact with their nonresident 
fathers in the past year is notable. In the early 1980s, it was estimated that just over half of children ages 
6 to 17 years with nonresident fathers had had contact with their fathers in the past year (Furstenberg et 
al., 1983). School-aged children in 1996 were more likely to have at least some contact with their 
nonresident fathers than were children 15 years ago. 

Types of Activities in Which Nonresident Fathers and Mothers Participate 

Custodial parents who reported that the nonresident parent has had contact with their children in 
the past year reported on the involvement of the nonresident parent in four school activities: attended a 
general meeting, attended a regularly scheduled parent-teacher conference, attended a class or school event, 
or volunteered at the school. 

The most common activity of nonresident fathers is attending a school or class event (figure 15). 
Twenty-two percent of nonresident fathers who had seen their children in the last year attended at least 
one such event according to the reports of custodial mothers or the children’s guardians. This compares 
with 53 percent of fathers in two-parent families. Approximately 18 percent of nonresident fathers 
attended a general school meeting and 15 percent attended a parent-teacher conference. In contrast, 55 
percent of fathers in two-parent families attended a general school meeting since the beginning of the 
school year and 39 percent attended a parent-teacher conference. Clearly, involvement in schools by 
nonresident fathers is substantially lower than that of fathers in two-parent families; however, the 
proportion of nonresident fathers participating in school activities is by no means trivial. 

Nonresident mothers are more likely than nonresident fathers to attend a class or school event, a 
parent-teacher conference, or a general school meeting. Just under one-third of nonresident mothers 
attended each of these events according to the reports of the custodial parent or guardian (figure 15). 
However, as with nonresident fathers, their participation in school activities is substantially lower than that 
of resident mothers. 
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Figure 15. - Percent of children whose nonresident fathers and mothers participated in each school 
activity: Students in grades K-12, 1996* 
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Questions on nonresident parents* involvement 
According to the reports of custodial parents, 75 
contact with their children in the last year. 



were only asked if children had seen their nonresident parents in the last year, 
percent of nonresident fathers and 90 percent of nonresident mothers had had 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1996 National Household Education Survey. 



Levels of Involvement in School Activities by Nonresident Fathers and Mothers 

A large proportion of nonresident parents have not participated in any of the school activities, even 
though they have seen their children in the previous year. Approximately 69 percent of the nonresident 
fathers and 56 percent of the nonresident mothers had participated in none of the activities (figure 16). 
In contrast, only 25 percent of resident fathers and 8 percent of resident mothers in two-parent families 
had not participated in any of the school activities since the beginning of the school year. One explanation 
may be that some of these parents do not live nearby and, thus, find it difficult to participate. According 
to data from the 1990 Survey of Income and Program Participation conducted by the U.S. Bureau of the 
Census, 38 percent of nonresident parents live in the same city or county as their children (Nord and Zill, 
1996). This same study found that contact decreased substantially as parents moved away from the city 
or county in which their children lived. Such information was not collected in the NHES:96, so it is not 

possible to determine the extent to which distance is interfering with the involvement of nonresident 
parents in their children’s schools. 

In spite of the large proportion of nonresident parents with no involvement in their children’s 
schools, 31 percent of nonresident fathers and 44 percent of nonresident mothers who have had contact 
with their children m the past year have attended at least one of the four activities. Eighteen percent of 
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Figure 16. — Level of involvement' in school of nonresident fathers and mothers who have seen their 
children within the last year^: Students in grades K-12, 1996 

Nonresident fathers Nonresident mothers 




* Low involvement is participation in one activity; moderate involvement is participation in two activities; and high involvement is 
participation in three or four activities. 

^ Questions on nonresident parents’ involvement were only asked if children had seen their nonresident parents in the last year. 
According to the reports of custodial parents, 75 percent of nonresident fathers and 90 percent of nonresident mothers had had 
contact with their children in the last year. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1996 National Household Education Survey. 



nonresident fathers and 31 percent of nonresident mothers have participated in at least two of the four 
activities. And 9 percent of nonresident fathers and 20 percent of nonresident mothers have attended at 
least three of the school activities. 

Influences on the Involvement of Nonresident Fathers 

Several factors have been found to be associated with fathers’ continued contact with their children 
following the disruption of families. These factors include whether fathers pay child support, the custodial 
mothers’ education and household income, and ages of the children (Nord and Zill, 1996; Furstenberg and 
Cherlin, 1991; Seltzer, Schaeffer, and Charng, 1989). Previous studies have found that children who are 
younger, whose fathers pay child support, who have well-educated mothers, and who have higher family 
incomes are more likely to have seen their fathers within the past year than are other children. The results 
based on the NHES:96 are similar. Children are more likely to have had some contact with their fathers 
in the past year if their fathers have paid some child support, if the custodial mothers are more educated, 
and if their families are not experiencing economic difficulties (figure 17). There were no differences in 
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Figure 17. - Percent of children who have had contact with their nonresident fathers in the previous year, 
by payment of child support and selected family characteristics: Students in grades K-12, 





0 



NHES:96 in the proportion who had seen the children in the previous year by the grade level of the 
children. 

These factors were entered together in multivariate models to determine whether their influence 
remained important after controlling for the other factors in the models (table 8). Three separate models 
are shown for nonresident fathers and for nonresident mothers. These models show the factors that are 
associated with the odds that nonresident parents have had contact in the past year with their children in 
grades K-12 (model 1), grades K-5 (model 2), and grades 6-12 (model 3). The results remain generally 
the same for children at all grade levels. The strongest influence on whether nonresident fathers have had 
contact with their children in the past year is whether they have paid any child support. Mothers’ 
education and household income are also positively associated with continued father contact, as others 
studies have found. The one exception is among children in kindergarten through 5th grade. For these 
children, household income has no influence on whether their fathers have had contact with them or not 
in the last year. Children’s grade level also has no significant influence on whether fathers have had 
contact with them. However, fathers are more likely to have had contact with their children if the mothers 
have not remarried. 

These same factors are also associated with nonresident fathers being highly involved in their 
children’s schools (figure 18). Nonresident fathers who have paid any child support are more likely than 
those who have paid none to be highly involved in their children’s schools (10 percent versus 7 percent). 
High involvement by the nonresident fathers also tends to increase as the custodial mothers’ education 
increases and if the custodial mothers are not experiencing economic difficulties. As with custodial 
parents, there is a tendency for nonresident fathers to decrease their involvement in their children s schools 
as the children move from elementary to middle to high school . 

These factors were entered together in multivariate models to determine whether they remained 
important influences on nonresident fathers’ involvement in their children’s schools after controlling for 
the other factors in the models. Because only a small proportion of nonresident fathers are highly involved 
in their children’s schools, for the multivariate models the dependent variable used was whether the 
nonresident fathers were moderately to highly involved in their children’s schools, that is, whether they 
had attended two or more of the school activities since the beginning of the school year. In addition to 
the above factors, one set of models included the resident mothers’ level of involvement in the children’s 
schools. 
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Adjusted odds ratios of nonresident fathers’ contact with their children in the last year, by child and resident family characteristics and 
whether nonresident fathers paid any child support in the last year: Students in grades K-12, 1996 
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Figure 18. — Percent of children whose nonresident fathers have high involvement’ in their schools, by 
payment of child support and selected family characteristics; Students in grades K-12, 1996 



TOTAL 

PAYMENT OF CHILD SUPPORT 

Yes 

No 

CUSTODIAL MOTHER'S EDUCATION 

Less than high school 
High school 
Some college 
Bachelor's degree 
Graduate/professional school 

POVERTY STATUS 

Above poverty threshold 
Below poverty threshold 

RECEIPT OF FEDERAL ASSISTANCE 

No 

Yes 

GRADE LEVEL OF CHILD 

Kindergarten - 5th grade 
6th - 8th grade 
9th - 1 2th grade 




' Restricted to children who have had contact with their nonresident fathers in the past year. 

SOURCE: US. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1996 National Household Education Survey. 
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Even after controlling for the other factors in the model, the tendency for nonresident fathers to 
become less involved in their children’s schools as the children grow older is evident. The adjusted odds 
that children’s fathers are moderately to highly involved in their schools are 36 percent less if the children 
are in grades 6 through 8 and 46 percent less if they are in grades 9 through 12 compared to if they are 
in kindergarten through 5th grade (table 9). Household income, mothers’ education, whether the children 
live in single-mother families or in stepfather families, mothers’ involvement in their schools, and whether 
the nonresident fathers have paid any child support are all significant influences on nonresident fathers’ 
involvement among children in kindergarten through 12th grade. The specific factors that are important 
influences on nonresident fathers’ involvement, however, differ somewhat by the grade level of the 
children. 

Children in kindergarten-Sth grade. Child support remains an important influence on nonresident 
fathers’ involvement in their children’s schools among children in kindergarten through 5th grade, though 
it loses some of its influence when mothers’ involvement in school is added to the model. Moreover, the 
influence of child support on nonresident fathers’ involvement in their children’s schools is considerably 
smaller than it was on nonresident fathers’ contact with their children. Other important influences on 
nonresident fathers’ involvement among children in these grades are mothers’ education and mothers’ 
involvement in the children s schools. The likelihood that nonresident fathers are moderately to highly 
involved in their children’s schools is also higher if the mothers have not remarried (significant at the 0. 10 
level). Household income has no influence on whether nonresident fathers are involved in the children’s 
schools. 

Children in 6th-12th grade. Whether nonresident fathers pay child support has no influence on their 
level of involvement in the schools of 6th through 12th graders, nor does mother’s education. However, 
nonresident fathers are more likely to be moderately to highly involved in their children’s schools as the 
resident families’ household incomes and mothers’ involvement in the children’s schools increase. The 
strongest influence on nonresident fathers’ involvement in their 6th through 12 graders’ schools, however, 
is mother’s marital status. Nonresident fathers are much more likely to be moderately to highly involved 
in their children’s schools if the mothers are single than if there is a stepfather present. It is not clear 
whether the reason for the association is due to the time elapsed since the mothers and fathers separated 
or to the presence of a stepfather. ^ 



Table 9. — Adjusted odds ratios of nonresident fathers’ moderate to high involvement in their children’s schools, by child and resident family 
characteristics and whether nonresident fathers paid any child support in the last year: Students in grades K-12, 1996' 
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Involvement of Nonresident Fathers and Student Outcomes 

In this section, the influence of nonresident fathers’ involvement in their children’s schools on five 
student outcomes is examined. All children with nonresident fathers are included so that contrasts can be 
made between children with and without any contact with their nonresident fathers and among those whose 
fathers show different levels of involvement in their schools. Results are presented for children in grades 
1 through 12 and in grades 1 through 5 and grades 6 through 12 so that differences in the influence of 
nonresident fathers involvement on student outcomes can be examined for different grade levels. As 
described below, there is an association between nonresident fathers’ involvement in their children’s 
schools and all five outcomes, though the influence is stronger for some outcomes than for others and is 
more apparent among children in grades 6 through 12 than among children in grades 1 through 5. 

Get mostly A’s. As table 10 indicates, nonresident fathers’ involvement in their children’s schools 
is associated with increased odds that children in grades 1 through 12 get mostly A’s (models l and 2). 
This influence is reduced somewhat when the resident mothers’ involvement in school is included in the 
model (model 3). When looking at the association by grade level of the children, nonresident fathers’ 
involvement is not associated with whether children in grades 1 through 5 get mostly A’s. However, 
nonresident fathers’ involvement in their children’s schools is associated with increased odds that 6th 
through 12th graders get mostly A’s. The adjusted odds that 6th through 12th graders gets mostly A’s 
increase by 42 percent if their fathers have attended one school activity and by 54 percent if their fathers 
have attended at least two school activities compared to children who have had contact with their 
nonresident fathers but whose fathers have not participated in any of the school activities (model 1). These 
results pertain to all 6th through 12th graders with a nonresident father. Among such children who are 
living with their mothers (whether in a stepfamily or in a single-parent family), the adjusted odds that they 
get mostly A s are also greater if their nonresident fathers have participated in school activities compared 
to if they have not (model 2). However, once mothers’ involvement in school is added to the model, the 
influence of nonresident fathers’ involvement is reduced (model 3). 

Enjoy school. Children in grades 1 through 12 are more likely to enjoy school if their nonresident 
fathers are moderately to highly involved in their schools than if their fathers have contact with them but 
do not participate in any of the activities. Children also appear to enjoy school more even if their fathers 
participate in only one activity than if they participate in none (significant at the 0.10 level). The 
relationship between nonresident fathers’ involvement in their children’s schools and children’s enjoyment 
of school is weaker when the sample is restricted to children who live with their mothers. However, there 
is still some evidence that children are more likely to enjoy school if their fathers are moderately to highly 
involved in their schools (significant at the 0.10 level). When looking at the association by children’s 



Table 10.— Adjusted odds ratios of selected student outcomes, by nonresident fathers’ contact and level of involvement in their children’s schools: 
Students in grades 1-12, 1996 
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grade level, there is no association between nonresident fathers’ involvement in their children’s schools 
and the odds that children in grades 1 through 5 enjoy school. However, the odds that children in grades 
6 through 12 enjoy school are greater among children whose fathers are moderately to highly involved in 
their schools compared to children who have had contact with their fathers, but whose fathers have 
participated in none of the activities. This association weakens when mothers’ involvement is included 
in the model. 

Participate in extracurricular activities. The information on participation in extracurricular 
activities for children in grades 1 through 5 was obtained from parents’ reports. Parents were not asked 
about their 6th through 12th graders’ participation in extracurricular activities. The information on such 
participation among the older children was obtained from the youth themselves. The results in table 10 
indicate that nonresident fathers’ involvement in their children’s schools is associated with a greater odds 
that the children are involved in extracurricular activities, particularly among children in grades 6 through 
12. Among older children, the association persists even after mothers’ involvement in the schools is 
included in the model. 

These models also indicate that children who have had no contact with their fathers in more than 

# 

a year are more likely to be involved in extracurricular activities than children who have seen their fathers 
in the past year but whose fathers participated in none of the school activities. Part of the explanation for 
this pattern may be that children are spending time with their nonresident fathers instead of participating 
in extracurricular activities. However, it is not possible to determine with the NHES data whether this 
supposition is correct or not. 

Ever repeated a grade. Nonresident fathers’ involvement in their children’s schools reduces the 
odds that children in grades 1 through 12 have ever repeated a grade, even after controlling for mothers’ 
level of involvement and the other factors in the model. The odds that children in grades 1 through 12 
have ever repeated a grade are 39 percent less if their nonresident fathers have participated in one activity 
at school and 48 percent less if their nonresident fathers have participated in at least two activities at their 
schools, as compared to their fathers’ simply having had contact with them but not participating in any of 
the school activities (model 1). The pattern is similar when the sample is restricted to children living with 
their mothers (models 2 and 3). There is a weak association between the odds that children in grades 1 
through 5 have ever repeated a grade and the involvement of their nonresident fathers (significant at the 
0.10 level). Children in grades 6 through 12, however, are significantly less likely to have ever repeated 
a grade if their nonresident fathers are involved in their schools. 
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Ever suspended or expelled. The question on whether the children have ever been suspended or 
expelled from school was only asked of children in grades 6 through 12. Nonresident fathers’ involvement 
in schools decreases the adjusted odds that children have ever been suspended or expelled from school even 
after controlling for mothers’ involvement in school. The adjusted odds that children have ever been 
suspended or expelled among all children in grades 6 through 12 who have nonresident fathers’ (model 
1) are 50 percent less if the fathers have participated in only one activity and 59 percent less if the fathers 
have participated in two or more of the school activities. 

Nonresident fathers with contact bid no involvement in their children's schools. Another 
interesting pattern in the models is that children who have had no contact with their nonresident fathers 
in the last year are somewhat more likely to enjoy school than children who have had contact, but whose 
fathers have not participated in any of the school activities. This association is strongest among children 
in grades 6 through 12 and persists even after controlling for mothers’ involvement in the schools. It may 
be that children with some contact with their fathers, but whose fathers are not as involved as the children 
might wish, face more ongoing psychological strain that also affects their attitude towards school than 
children who do not expect that their fathers are going to be involyed because they have not seen them at 
all. There is some support for this speculation in the literature (Nord and Zill, 1996). There is other 
evidence that children who have not seen their fathers at all in the past year are somewhat better off than 
children who have seen their fathers but whose fathers have had no involvement in their schools. Even 
after controlling for mothers’ involvement in their schools, the adjusted odds that children have ever been 
suspended or expelled are 29 percent less (significant at 0. 10 level) if they have not seen their fathers at 
all in the past year compared to children who have seen their fathers, but whose fathers have not 
participated in any of the school activities. Moreover, for two of the outcomes, getting mostly A’s and 
having ever repeated a grade, there is no difference in the outcomes among children whose fathers have 
had contact with them but did not participate in any of the school activities and children who have not had 
any contact with their fathers in more than a year or who have never had contact with their fathers. 

Taken together, these results may offer a clue as to why existing studies yield mixed results on 
the importance of nonresident fathers’ involvement in children’s lives; The measures that are used to assess 
nonresident fathers’ involvement may not be adequate. Often involvement is measured by the simple 
measure days of contact. The results in these models suggest that it is not contact, per se, that is 
important, but rather other dimensions of involvement that go along with contact that are beneficial to 
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children’s lives. Indeed, contact may be a mixed blessing if the contact is enough to tantalize children 
but not enough to satisfy. Although with the data in hand it is not possible to determine what it is about 
involvement in schools that is beneficial for children it seems likely that fathers who make the effort to 
attend school functions may be demonstrating to their children how much they care about them and the 
importance that they place on education. Their involvement may also reflect their level of commitment 
to their children. If future studies include more specific measures about what fathers do with their children 
and the circumstances under which contact occurs (e.g., is it regular, is it disruptive to the children, how 
do the children feel about it), then more consistency in the results might be found. 

Overall, the results in this section provide strong evidence that nonresident fathers’ involvement 
in their children’s schools is important to children, particularly to older children. 



One reviewer noted that the models presented in table 10 do not include information on nonresident fathers’ frequency of 
contact with their children. To address the reviewer’s concerns, additional models were estimated that included information on both 
nonresident fathers’ frequency of contact with their children and their level of involvement in their children’s schools. Model 2 was 
re-estimated for three of the five outcomes shown in table 10 with information on frequency of contact added to the existing set of 
explanatory variables. The outcomes examined were the following: get mostly A’s, ever repeated a grade, and ever suspended or 
expelled. The first two outcomes were examined for children in grades 1 through 12. The third outcome was examined for children 
in grades 6 through 12. 

When both nonresident fathers’ frequency of contact and their level of involvement in their children’s schools are included 
in the same model, it is their involvement in school, not their frequency of contact that is important. Nonresident fathers’ 
involvement in their children’s schools remains a significant influence on all three outcomes, even after controlling for their frequency 
of contact. Nonresident fathers’ frequency of contact with their children, on the other hand, is not a significant influence on any of 
the outcomes after controlling for their school involvement. 
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SUMMARY AND DISCUSSION 



This report has provided new national data on the extent to which fathers and mothers are involved 
in their children’s schools and the relationship of that involvement to five measures of how children are 
doing in school. Involvement in school was measured by the number of different types of activities that 
parents have participated in since the beginning of the school year. The activities are fairly typical of those 
available in most schools: attending a general school meeting, attending a regularly scheduled parent- 
teacher conference, attending a school or class event, and volunteering at the school. Parents were said 
to have low involvement in their children’s schools if they had done none or only one of the four activities. 
They were categorized as having moderate involvement if they had done two of the activities. They were 
said to be highly involved in their children’s schools if they had done three or more of the activities. In 
this section, the major conclusions that can be drawn from the report are presented. Data limitations and 
suggestions for future research are also discussed. 

Major Conclusions 

Although some of the specifics of the analyses are lost when generalizations are made, taken all 
together the results suggest the following broad conclusions. 

The involvement of fathers, as well as mothers, in their children’s schools is important for 

children’s achievement and behavior. 

Children do better in school when their fathers are involved in their schools, regardless of whether 
their fathers live with them. The importance of parental involvement in their children’s education has been 
recognized for many years. For many policymakers, school administrators, and families, however, this 
is often assumed to mean that mothers' involvement in schools is important. This assumption has some 
basis in truth, in the sense that mothers are more likely than fathers to be highly involved in their 
children’s schools, and the extent of their involvement is strongly related to children’s school performance 
and adjustment. However, fathers’ involvement is also important. 

In two-parent families, the involvement of fathers exerts a distinct and independent influence on 
whether children have ever repeated a grade, get mostly A’s, enjoy school, and participate in 
extracurricular activities, even after controlling for mothers’ involvement in school and other potentially 
confounding factors. In father-only families, fathers’ involvement increases the likelihood that their 
children get mostly A’s and reduces the likelihood that their children have ever been suspended or 
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expelled.^' The involvement of nonresident fathers in their children’s schools reduces the likelihood that 
their children have ever been suspended or expelled from school and that they have ever repeated a grade, 
even after controlling for the resident mothers’ level of involvement and other factors. 

Fathers in two-parent families have relatively low levels of involvement in their children’s 

schools. 

Many fathers in two-parent families are not very involved in their children 's schools. Nearly half 
of fathers in two-parent families have participated in none or only one of the four school activities since 
the beginning of the school year. In contrast, only 21 percent of mothers in two-parent families, 26 
percent of mothers in mother-only families, and 29 percent of fathers in father-only families have 
participated in none or only one of the four school activities. It is not structural factors, such as work 
commitments, that account for fathers in two-parent families having low levels of involvement because the 
data reveal that single-fathers with custody of their children have levels of involvement that approach those 
of mothers. Rather, it appears that two-parent families divide the tasks of their households so that mothers 
assume greater responsibility for child-related duties, including involvement in their children’s schools. 

The low participation rates of fathers in two-parent families, however, offer schools an opportunity 
to increase overall parental involvement. By targeting fathers, schools may be able to make greater gains 
in parental involvement than by targeting mothers or parents, in general. Because mothers already exhibit 
relatively high levels of participation in their children’s schools, there is less room to increase their 
involvement. The opposite is true of fathers in two-parent families. Fathers in two-parent families, 
moreover, exhibit a tendency as their children grow older to become or remain involved in two activities: 
attending class or school events, and volunteering at their children’s schools. Schools could encourage 
this tendency by offering fathers more opportunities for participation in these two activities. For example, 
schools could offer fathers more opportunities to coach sports teams, drama clubs, or other extracurricular 
activities; develop special orientation events aimed at fathers; or ask fathers to talk to students about their 
work or about specific skills, hobbies, or interests that they have. Because many fathers do not have the 
flexibility of being available during school hours, opportunities for involvement in the evenings or 
weekends might also help to increase their involvement, as well as that of working mothers. 



It must be recognized that fathers who have custody of their children are a select group of fathers. It is still the case that 
following a divorce or nonmarital birth, mothers typically retain custody of the children. There is evidence in the report that single 
fathers who were not involved in their children’s schools were involved with them at home. Thus, the reason that there were fewer 
differences in student outcomes by single fathers’ involvement in schools compared to fathers in two-parent families may be because 
single fathers are not representative of all fathers. 



Single mothers and fathers are involved in their children’s schools. 



Single mothers and single fathers exhibit nearly as high levels of involvement in their children’s 
schools as mothers in two-parent families . Forty-nine percent of single mothers and 46 percent of single 
fathers are highly involved in their children’s schools compared to 56 percent of mothers in two-parent 
families. Studies have repeatedly found that parental involvement is higher in two-parent than in single- 
parent families. While true, those findings do not acknowledge the extent to which single parents are 
involved in their children’s schools. When the comparisons are based on parents, as is done in this report, 
instead of families, the extent to which single parents are involved in their schools is clear. The reason 
that single-parent families have lower levels of involvement than two-parent families is primarily due to 
the fact that there is only one parent in the household to be involved. 

Children benefit when their nonresident fathers participate in their schools, not when their 

fathers just maintain contact with them. 

The active participation of nonresident fathers in their children’s schools is strongly related to 
children ’s behavior as measured by whether the children had ever been suspended or expelled and whether 
they had ever repeated a grade. However, children who see their nonresident fathers, but whose fathers 
do not participate in any of their school activities, do no better on any of the outcomes than children who 
have not had contact with their fathers in more than a year or who have never had contact with their 
fathers. The reason that existing studies are inconclusive as to the importance of nonresident fathers for 
their children’s lives may be because the simple measure days of contact is often used to measure 
involvement. The results from this study indicate that it is not contact, per se, that is important, but active 
participation in children’s school lives that matters when it comes to educational success. 

School climate is related to parental involvement. 

Mothers and fathers are more likely to be highly involved in their children ’s schools if the schools 
welcome parental involvement and make it easy for parents to be involved. Involvement is also higher if 
classroom and school discipline are maintained and if teachers and students respect each other. School 
climate influences parental involvement even after controlling for school size and type (public or private). 

Limitations of the Data 

There are two limitations of the data that need to be recognized. First, the NHES:96 is a cross- 
sectional survey, and as such, it is not possible to definitively establish the direction of causation for 



observed associations. For example, fathers may be more likely to be highly involved because their 
children are doing well, or their children may be doing better because their fathers are highly involved. 
Second, the information about children’s school experiences and school climate is based on parents’ 
reports. It is possible that parents who are highly involved are more positive about how their children are 
doing and about the schools their children attend, which could account for some of the observed 
association between parental involvement and student outcomes and between parental involvement and 
school climate. However, it is unlikely that a tendency for highly involved parents to be more positive 
about their children’s school experiences or their children’s schools is a major explanation of the findings 
because the association between fathers’ and mothers’ involvement and student outcomes is also apparent 
for more objective measures (e.g., grade repetition). 

Suggestions for Future Research 

The limitations discussed above could be overcome by collecting longitudinal data on these topics 
and by seeking more objective measures of student outcomes and school climate. Such "data could support 
and strengthen the results of this research. Longitudinal data would help to sort out the causal direction 
of many of the associations identified in this report. By collecting information on student outcomes from 
schools as well as parents, researchers would be able to determine whether parents’ participation in school 
activities colors their attitudes or their assessment of how their children are doing. Such information 
would be useful to other studies, such as this one, which do not have access to school records. It would 
also provide a stronger test of the relationship between parental involvement and student outcomes. 
Comparing parents’ reports of school climate with schools’ reports of specific practices that they have to 

involve parents and schools’ assessments of their own climate would also be informative for the same 
reasons. 



The results of this report also indicate that it would be useful to develop and collect more 
discriminating measures of nonresident fathers’ involvement in their children’s lives in order to understand 
more fully the relationship between nonresident fathers’ involvement and children’s well-being. Such data 
are much needed because existing research is inconclusive about whether the continued presence of 
nonresident fathers in their children’s lives matters. 

In addition to collecting new data, there are other research questions that it would be fruitful to 
pursue. An important question concerns why parental involvement in school is important for children. 
There are several possible explanations that are not mutually exclusive. One possibility stems from the 
notion of social capital. Parental involvement may be important because it makes the children’s worlds 
more cohesive; that is, it establishes more links among the people and institutions in the children’s lives 
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that most influence them. A second possibility is that parental involvement changes the children’s school 
environments in a way that makes the environments more conducive to learning. Parental involvement 
could also influence teachers and administrators so that they intervene early when potential problems in 
the children’s performance or behavior are noted. A third possibility is that parental involvement directly 
changes children’s behavior through its concrete demonstration to the children that education and school 
matter to their parents; that is, children’s motivation and attitudes towards school may change when their 
parents become involved in their schools. A fourth possibility is that parents who are involved in their 
children’s schools do other things that benefit children and it is these things rather than their involvement 
in school that really matters. In exploring this possibility, the authors found that although involved parents 
were more likely than less involved parents to participate in other educational activities with their children, 
parental involvement in schools still remained important. Of course, there may be other factors, 
unexamined in this report, that could explain the association between parental involvement and student 
outcomes. 

Other research questions would be useful to pursue: Is it only the number of activities that parents 
are involved in that matters, or are some types of activities, such as volunteering, more important than 
others? Is the intensity of parental involvement important? That is, do children fare best if their parents 
regularly participate in school activities compared to if they only occasionally participate? Is the influence 
of parental involvement in schools on student outcomes greater for more educated parents or is it the same 
regardless of parents’ education level? If the influence is due to a transfer of human capital through more 
cohesiveness in the children’s immediate worlds, then one might expect that parents’ education levels 
would matter. If, on the other hand, parental involvement changes students’ own motivation, then the 
parents’ education should not alter the association between their involvement and students outcomes. 
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METHODOLOGY AND DATA RELIABILITY 
Survey Methodology 

The 1996 National Household Education Survey (NHES:96) is a telephone survey conducted by 
Westat for the U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics (NCES). Data 
collection took place from January through April of 1996. The sample was selected using list-assisted, 
random-digit-dialing (RDD) methods. Data were collected using computer-assisted telephone interviewing 
(CATI) technology. The sample was drawn from the civilian, noninstitutionalized population in 
households in the 50 states and the District of Columbia. 

The Parent/Family Involvement in Education (PFI) and Civic Involvement (Cl) components of the 
NHES:96, which are the basis of this report, employed a sample of children and youth from age 3 through 
12th grade. Up to three instruments were used to collect information included in this report. The first 
instrument was a set of household screening items (Screener) administered to an adult member of the 
household, which was used to determine whether any children of the appropriate ages lived in the 
household, to collect information on each household member, and to identify the appropriate 
parent/guardian to respond for the sampled child. For sampling purposes, children residing in the 
household were grouped into younger children, age 3 through grade 5, and older children, in grades 6 
through 12. One younger child and one older child from each household could have been sampled for the 
NHES:96. If the household contained more than one younger child or more than one older child, one from 
each category was randomly sampled as an interview subject. For households with youth in 6th through 
12th grade who were sampled for the survey, an interview was conducted with the parent/guardian most 
knowledgeable about the care and education of the youth, and following completion of that interview and 
receipt of parental permission, an interview also was conducted with the youth. 

Response Rates 

For the NHES:96 survey, Screeners were completed with 55,838 households, of which 19,337 
contained one or more sampled children. The response rate for the Screener was 69.9 percent. A total 
of 20,792 PFI/CI interviews with parents of children age 3 through 12th grade were completed. The 
completion rate for this interview (the percentage of interviews completed with parents of sampled 
children) was 89.4 percent. Thus, the overall response rate for the PFI/CI interview with parents (i.e., 
the product of the Screener response rate and the parent interview completion rate) was 62.5 percent. A 
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total of 8,403 interviews were conducted with youth in 6th through 12th grade. The completion rate for 
interviews with youth (i.e., the percentage of interviews completed with sampled youth) was 76.4 percent. 
Thus, the response rate was 53.4 percent (the Screener response rate times the youth completion rate). 

For the NHES;96, item nonresponse (the failure to complete some items in an otherwise completed 
interview) was very low. For some items in the interview, a response of don’t know or refused was 
accepted as a legitimate response. Using an imputation method called a “hot-deck procedure” (Kalton and 
Kasprzyk, 1986), responses were imputed for missing values (i.e., “don’t know” or “refused” for items not 
specifically designated to have those legitimate response categories, or “not ascertained”). As a result, no 
missing values remain. Item nonresponse rates for variables in this report are generally less than 2 
percent. The following items used in this report had nonresponse rates greater than 2 percent. For each 
item, the variable name, a description of the variable, number of eligible respondents, and item 
nonresponse rate are shown. 



Variable 


Label 


Number 

eligible 


Item 

nonresponse 

rate 


SNUDSTUD 


Number of students at child’s school 


17,536 


7.11% 


SETEADIS 


Teachers maintain discipline in the classroom 


16,151 


2.02 


SERESPCT 


Students and teachers respect each other 


16,151 


2.15 


SERPRIDIS 


Principal maintains discipline in the school 


16,151 


2.77 


SEAFTRHS 


Child will attend school after high school 


9,393 


5.16 


SECOLLEG 


Child will graduate from a 4 year college 


8,678 


11.96 


NRLIVEVl 


Time since first nonresident parent lived in child’s household 


6,803 


3.38 


NRCONTAl 


Child has had contact with first nonresident parent 


6,736 


2.29 


NRLIVAR2 


Child’s living arrangements - second nonresident parent 


733 


3.55 


NRLIVEV2 


Time since second nonresident parent lived in child’s 
household 


624 


8.97 


N4CONTA2 


Child has had contact with second nonresident parent 


606 


5.94 


NRLSTCOl 


Number given for time since first nonresident parent last saw 
child 


2,138 


4.96 


NRLSTNUl 


Time since first nonresident parent last saw child 


1,817 


5.61 


NRMEETl 


First nonresident parent attended a general school meeting 


2,833 


5.37 


NRSPORTl 


First nonresident parent attended a class event 


5,526 


5.01 


NRVOLNTl 


First nonresident parent volunteered at school 


5,526 , 


5.37 


NRBACl 


First nonresident parent attended a back-to-school night 


2,693 


5.94 


NRATTPTl 


First nonresident parent attended a PTA meeting 


2,477 


6.22 


NRSUPRTl 


First nonresident parent paid child support in past year 


7,240 


3.26 
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Variable 


Label 


Number 

eligible 


Item 

nonresponse 

rate 


NRLSTC02 


Number given for time since second nonresident parent last 
saw child 


258 


17.44 


NRLSTNU2 


Time since second nonresident parent last saw child 


186 


17.20 


NRMEET2 


Second nonresident parent attended a general school meeting 


201 


10.45 


NRSPORT2 


Second nonresident parent attended a class event 


403 


10.92 


NRVOLNT2 


Second nonresident parent volunteered at school 


403 


10.92 


NRBAC2 


Second nonresident parent attended a back-to-school night 


202 


12.87 


NRATTPT2 


Second nonresident parent attended a PTA meeting 


193 


14.51 


NRSUPRT2 


Second nonresident parent paid child support in past year 


681 


7.20 


HINCOME 


Total household income, grouped 


20,792 


10.61 


HINCMEXT 


Exact household income to nearest $1 ,000 


3,425 


37.05 



Data Reliability 

Estimates produced using data from the NHES:96 are subject to two types of error, sampling and 
nonsampling errors. Nonsamplihg errors are errors made in the collection and processing of data. 
Saitpling errors occur because the data are collected from a sample rather than a census of the population. 

Nonsampling Errors 

Nonsampling error is the term used to describe variations in the estimates that may be caused by 
population coverage limitations and data collection, processing, and reporting procedures. The sources 
of nonsampling errors are typically problems like unit and item nonresponse, the differences in 
respondents’ interpretations of the meaning of the questions, response differences related to the particular 
time the survey was conducted, and mistakes in data preparation. 

In general, it is difficult to identify and estimate either the amount of nonsampling error or the bias 
caused by this error. In the NHES:96, efforts were made to prevent such errors from occurring and to 
compensate for them where possible. For instance, during the survey design phase, focus groups and 
cognitive laboratory interviews were conducted for the purpose of assessing respondent knowledge of the 
topics, comprehension of questions and terms, and the sensitivity of items. The design phase also entailed 
CAT! instrument testing and an extensive, multi-cycle field test. 
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An important nonsampling error for a telephone survey is the failure to include persons who do 
not live in households with telephones. About 93 percent of all students in kindergarten through 12th 
grade live in households with telephones. Since the sample for the NHES:96 was drawn from households 
with telephones, the estimates were adjusted using control totals from the Census Bureau’s Current 
Population Survey (CPS) so that the totals were consistent with the total number of civilian, 
noninstitutionalized persons in all (telephone and nontelephone) households. 

Another potential source of nonsampling error is respondent bias. Respondent bias occurs when 
respondents systematically misreport (intentionally or unintentionally) information in a study. There are 
many different forms of respondent bias. One of the best known is social desirability bias, which occurs 
when respondents give what they believe is the socially desirable response. For example, surveys that ask 
about whether respondents voted in the most recent election typically obtain a higher estimate of the 
number of people who voted than do voting records. Although respondent bias may affect the accuracy 
of the results, in the voting case the estimate of the number who voted, it does not necessarily invalidate 
other results from a survey. If there are no systematic differences among specific groups under study in 
their tendency to give socially desirable responses, then comparisons of the different groups will accurately 
reflect differences among the groups. In this report, there may be a tendency for respondents to say that 
they participated in a school activity when they did not. There is no a priori reason, however, to believe 
that parents in two-parent families are more likely than those in single-parent families or that mothers are 
more likely than fathers to give the socially desirable response. Thus, it is likely that contrasts in this 
report reflect true differences between fathers and mothers and parents in single-parent and in two-parent 
families. 

Another form of respondent bias occurs when respondents give unduly positive assessments about 
those close to them. For example, parents may give rosier assessments about their children’s school 
experiences than might be obtained from school records or from the children themselves. It is possible 
that parents who are highly involved in their children’s schools are more likely than those who are not so 
involved to say that their children are doing well in school or that their children enjoy school. However, 
it is also possible that parents who are highly involved in their children’s schools have more information 
than those who are less involved on which to base their reports. This information could be positive or 
negative. Thus, it is equally conceivable that parents who are highly involved in their children’s schools 
are less likely than other parents to give rosy assessments of their children’s school experiences. Readers 
should be aware that respondent bias may be present in this survey as in any survey. It is not possible to 
state precisely how such bias may affect the results. 
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Sampling Errors and Weightii^ 



The sample of telephone households selected for the NHES:96 is just one of many possible samples 
that could have been selected. Therefore, estimates produced from the NHES:96 sample may differ from 
estimates that would have been produced from other samples. This type of variability is called sampling 
error because it arises from using a sample of households with telephones, rather than all households with 
telephones. 

The standard error is a measure of the variability due to sampling when estimating a statistic. 
Standard errors for estimates presented in this report were computed using a jackknife replication method. 
Standard errors can be used as a measure of the precision expected from a particular sample. The 
probability that a complete census count would differ from the sample estimate by less than 1 standard 
error is about 68 percent. The chance that the difference would be less than 1.65 standard errors is about 
90 percent, and that the difference would be less than 1.96 standard errors, about 95 percent. 

Standard errors for all of the estimates in this report have been calculated and are available from 
NCES upon request. These standard errors can be used to produce confidence intervals. For example, 
it is estimated that 55 percent of fathers in two-parent families with children in kindergarten through 5th 
grade attended a meeting at their child’s school, and this statistic has a standard error of 0.54. Therefore, 
the estimated 95 percent confidence interval for this statistic is approximately 54 to 56 percent. 

All of the estimates in this report are based on weighting the observations using the probabilities 
of selection of the respondents and other adjustments to partially account for nonresponse and coverage 
bias. These weights were developed to make the estimates unbiased and consistent estimates of the 
national totals. In addition to properly weighting the responses, special procedures for estimating the 
statistical significance of the estimates were employed because the data were collected using a complex 
sample design. Complex sample designs, like that used in the NHES, result in data that violate some of 
the assumptions that are normally required to assess the statistical significance of the results. Frequently, 
the standard errors of the estimates from the survey are larger than would be expected if the sample was 
a simple random sample and the observations were independent and identically distributed random 
variables. WesVarPC was used in this analysis to calculate standard errors for both bivariate estimates 
and regression analyses. 

Replication methods of variance estimation were used to reflect the actual sample design used in 
the NHES:96. A form of the jackknife replication method was used to compute approximately unbiased 
estimates of the standard errors of the estimates in the report. The jackknife methods were used to 
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estimate the precision of the estimates of the reported national totals, percentages, and regression 
parameters. To test the differences between estimates. Student’s t statistic was employed, using unbiased 
estimates of standard errors derived by the replication methods mentioned above. 

As the number of comparisons at the same significance level increases, it becomes more likely that 
at least one of the estimated differences will be significant merely by chance, that is, it will be erroneously 
identified as different from zero. Even when there is no statistical difference between the means or 
percentages being compared, there is a 5 percent chance of getting a significant F or r value from sampling 
error alone. As the number of comparisons increases, the chance of making this type of error also 
increases. A Bonferroni adjustment procedure was used to correct significance tests for multiple 
comparisons. This method adjusts the significance level for the total number of comparisons made with 
a particular classification variable. All the differences cited in this report are significant at the 0.05 level 
of significance after a Bonferroni adjustment. For example, the total number of comparisons for the 
race/ethnicity variable is six (i.e., white, non-Hispanic vs. black, non-Hispanic; white, non-Hispanic vs. 
Hispanic; white, non-Hispanic vs. other race; black, non-Hispanic vs. Hispanic; black, non-Hispanic vs. 
other race; Hispanic vs. other race). Thus, the significance criteria for each race/ethnicity comparison is 
adjusted to p =0.0083 (i.e., .05 / 6). 

Derived Variables 

A number of variables used in this report were derived by combining information from two or 
more questions in the NHES:96. The derivation of key variables is described in this section. Original 
variables from the NHES:96 appear in all upper case letters. The created variables appear in lower case 
letters. See the NHES:96 User’s Manual (U.S. Department of Education, 1997) for the precise wording 
of the questions. 

Parent Involvement Variables 



Attend a nce a t a g ener al schoo l meeting . Two versions of the involvement questions were asked 
of split-half samples of parent respondents. These two versions differed only with respect to the questions 
about attending general school meetings. For this report, the two versions of items measuring involvement 
in general school meetings were combined into a single measure as follows: 

Meeting = . 

If FSMEETNG= 1 or (FSBAC = 1 or FSATTPTA= 1) then Meeting = 1; 
else if FSMEETNG = 2 then Meeting = 2; 

else if (FSB AC =2 and FSATTPTA=2) then Meeting =2; 
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Essentially, respondents who received the second version that consisted of two questions were said 
to have attended a general school meeting if they had responded yes to either one of the two types of 
meetings. They were said not to have attended a general school meeting if they had not attended either 
type of meeting. 

Niimhfir of school activitie.s parents participated in . Information on whether any adult had attended 
each of the four types of school activities and which adult had attended was used to create an indicator of 
maternal involvement and an indicator of paternal involvement. For each activity that either the mother 
or both parents had attended, the indicator of maternal involvement (Cntmom2) was increased by one. 
Similarly, for each activity that the father or both parents had attended, the indicator of father involvement 
(Cntdad2) was increased by one. Cntmom2 and Cntdad2 range from 0 (no activities attended) to 4 (all four 
activities attended). Parallel variables were created for nonresident fathers and mothers who had had 
contact with their children in the past year. 

High maternal and paternal involvement . The variables measuring high maternal and paternal 
involvement were based on Cntmom2 and Cntdad2. Two dichotomous variables were created that were 
assigned a value of 1 if the parents had attended three or four of the activities and were assigned a value 
of 0 if they had attended none, one, or only two of the activities. Parallel variables were created for 
nonresident fathers and mothers who had had contact with their children in the past year. For the 
nonresident parents, however, the dichotomy was between nonresident parents who had participated in two 
or more activities in their children’s schools versus those who had participated in none or only one 
activity. 



Children’.s contact with their nonresident parents . The measure on children’s contact with their 
nonresident fathers and mothers has the following categories: 

• The child has had contact with the nonresident parent within the past year; 

• It has been more than one year since the child has had contact with the nonresident parent; 

• The child has never had contact with the nonresident parent; and 

• The nonresident parent is deceased. 

The NHES:96 contained a variety of items that obtained information on contact with nonresident 
parents. The variable on recency of contact with the nonresident parent incorporated information about 
which parent the child usually lives with during the school year, the length of time since the child has lived 
in the same household with the nonresident parent, whether the child currently has contact with the 
nonresident parent, the length of time since the child last had contact with the nonresident parent, and 
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whether the nonresident parent is deceased. The SAS computer code for the first identified nonresident 
parent is reproduced below: 



Nrlstat= 

If NRLIVAR1=2 or NRLIVAR1=3 then Nrlstat=l; 

Else if (NRLIVARl =4 or NRCONTAl =3) then Nrlstat = 4; 

Else if (NRLIVARl = 5 or NRLIVEV1=2 or NRCONTAl =4) then Nrlstat = 3; 

Else if LASTCONl gt 12 then Nrlstat=2 

Else if 1 < = LASTCONTl < = 12 then Nrlstat= 1; 

If NR1STAT = . then do; 

If NRCONTAl = 2 and NRLSTC01=2 then Nrlstat = 3; 

Else if NRCONTAl =2 and NRLIVEVl = 1 then Nrlstat = 2; 

Else if NRLIVEVl =0 then Nrlstat = 3; 

End; 



Children were said to have had contact with their nonresident parent within the last year if any of 
the following were true: 



• The children had lived at least half of the time since the beginning of the school year with 
the nonresident parent;^^ or 

• The children lived mostly with the respondent, but had had contact with their nonresident 
parent within the past 12 months. 

Children were said to have ever had contact with their nonresident parents, but not to have had 
contact in the past 12 months if any of the following were true: 

• The children had had contact at some point in their lives, but had not had contact with 
their nonresident parent in more than 12 months; 

• The children had ever lived with their nonresident parent, but had no current contact. 

Children were said to have never had contact with their nonresident parent if the respondent 
reported that the children had never had contact with the nonresident parent. 

If the respondent reported that the nonresident parent was deceased, the child was considered not 
to have a nonresident parent. 



” Not quite 3 percent of children with nonresident parents actually lived most of the school 



year with that parent. 
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A parallel variable, Nr2stat, was created for the second identified nonresident parent. Once these 
two variables were created, two additional variables (Momstat and Dadstat) were created that took the 
value of Nrlstat or Nr2stat depending upon which one referred to the nonresident mother or the 
nonresident father for a particular case. 

Family Characteristic Variables 

Family type . A measure of the children’s living arrangements was created using information on 
the type of father (DADTYPE) and mother (MOMTYPE) present in the child’s household at the time of 
the interview. Family type consisted of the following categories: 

• Two biological or adoptive parents; 

• Biological mother and step or adoptive father; 

• Biological father and step or adoptive mother; 

• Biological, adoptive, or stepmother only; 

• Biological, adoptive, or stepfather only; and 

• Foster or other nonparents only. 

Resident parents’ education . Resident fathers’ and resident mothers’ education was obtained by 
combining information on the highest grade that the mother or father had attended and whether the mother 
or father had a high school diploma or GED. The variables for mother’s and father’s education consisted 
of the following categories: 

• Less than a high school education; 

• High school graduate or obtained GED; 

• Some college or vocational school experience; 

• Graduated from a 4-year college; and 

• Professional or graduate school experience. 

Poverty measure . The poverty measure presented in this chapter was developed by combining 
information about household composition and household income. In the NHES:96, household income was 
collected in increments of $5,000; however, exact income to the nearest $1,000 was also collected if the 
household’s poverty status was ambiguous based on the increment reported. A household’s size and 
income was compared to the poverty thresholds provided by the U.S. Bureau of the Census. A household 
is considered poor if: 
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• The number of household members is 2 and household income is $10,259 or less; 

• The number of household members is 3 and household income is $12,158 or less; 

• The number of household members is 4 and household income is $16,000 or less; 

• The number of household members is 5 and household income is $18,408 or less; 

• The number of household members is 6 and household income is $21,000 or less; 

• The number of household members is 7 and household income is $24,000 or less; 

• The number of household members is 8 and household income is $26,237 or less; 

• The number of household members is 9 or more and household income is $31,280 or less. 

Receipt of federal assistance . Respondents were asked: “In the past 12 months, has your family 
received funds or services from any of the following programs? How about. ..(a) Women, Infants, and 
Children, or WIC? (b) Food Stamps? (c) AFDC or Aid to Families with Dependent Children? 
Respondents who answered “yes” to any of the three sources of assistance were classified as having 
received federal assistance in the past 12 months. 

Student Outcome Variables 



dichotomous variable was assigned a value of 1 . If parents reported that their children received mostly 
B’s, C’s , D’s, or F’s in school, the variable was assigned a value of 0. Some children attended schools 
that did not give letter grades. For these children, if parents reported that their children’s work was 
excellent, the children were coded as receiving mostly A’s, otherwise the children received a value of 0 
on this variable. 



1 if the child has ever repeated a grade and a value of 0 otherwise. 

Enjoys school. This dichotomous variable is based on SEENJOY. It takes a value of 1 if the 
parent agrees or strongly agrees with the statement that “child enjoys school” and a value of 0 otherwise. 
The question was not asked of children in kindergarten, so the variable is set to missing for them. 

Ever .suspended nr expelled . This dichotomous variable is based on SESUSEXP. It takes a value 
of 1 if the parent reports that the child has ever been suspended or expelled and a value of 0 otherwise. 
The question on suspension or expulsion was only asked about children in grades 6 through 12, so the 
variable is set to missing for all other children. 




If parents reported that their children received mostly A’s in school, this 




. This dichotomous variable is based on SEREPEAT. It takes a value of 



Participates in extracurricular activities . Parents of children in kindergarten through grade 5 were 
asked whether their children had participated in any school activities such as sports teams, band or chorus, 
or safety patrol. They were also asked whether during the school year the children had participated in any 
activities outside of school, such as music lessons, church or temple youth group, scouting, or organized 
team sports, like soccer. If the parent reported yes to either of these questions, the child was said to have 
participated in extracurricular activities, otherwise the child was said not to have participated. Children 
in grades 6 through 12 were asked the same two questions. If the 6th through 12th graders reported that 
they had participated in school or non-school activities during the school year, they were said to have 
participated in extracurricular activities, otherwise they were said not to have participated. 

School Climate Variable 

The variable measuring school climate was based on responses to the following question: 

• “Tell me whether you strongly agree, agree, disagree, or strongly disagree with the 
following statements: 

• Child’s teachers maintain good discipline in the classroom; 

• In child’s school, most students and teachers respect each other; 

• The principal and assistant principal maintain good discipline at school; 

• The child’s school welcomes my family’s involvement with the school; and 

• The child’s school makes it easy to be involved there." 

These items were first recorded so that strongly agree took a value of 4, agree a value of 3, 
disagree a value of 2, and strongly disagree a value of 1 . The recorded items were then summed to create 
the scale of school climate. The scale ranges from 5 to 20. 

Adjusted Odds Ratios 

Tables 2 through 10 present the results of the logistic regression models as adjusted odds ratios. 
Odds are the ratio of the probability that an event will occur to the probability that it will not. An odds 
ratio, as the name implies, is the ratio of two odds. Odds ratios measure the change in the odds that an 
event will occur for each unit change in a given variable. When the variable is dichotomous, the odds 
ratio measures the change in the odds that is due to belonging to one category versus the other. Adjusted 
odds ratios are estimates of the odds ratios after controlling for other factors. 
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An example will help clarify the concepts. The odds that fathers in two-parent families are highly ’ 
involved in the schools of their 6th through 8th graders and of their 9th through 12th graders can be 
calculated using the descriptive information presented in figure 3. According to figure 3, 25 percent of 
fathers in two-parent families are highly involved in their 6th through 8th graders’ schools and 23 percent 
are highly involved in their 9th through 12th graders’ schools. The odds that fathers are highly involved 
in their 6th through 8th graders’ schools are calculated as follows: 0.25/(1-0.25) = 0.33. Similarly, the 
odds that fathers are highly involved in their 9th through 12th graders’ schools are 0.23/(l-0.23) = 0.30. 
The odds ratio, 0.33/0.30, measures the change in the odds that fathers are highly involved in their 
children’s schools that is due to the children’s grade level. In this case, the odds that fathers are highly 
involved in their children’s schools are 1 . 1 times as large for fathers of 6th through 8th graders as they 
are for fathers of 9th through 12th graders. This can also be expressed as a percent change in the odds 
calculated as (odds ratio-1)* 100. A positive value indicates a percent increase in the odds and a negative 
value indicates a percent decrease in the odds. Thus, one can also say that the odds that fathers are highly 
involved in their children’s schools are 10 percent greater for fathers of 6th through 8th graders than they 
are for fathers of 9th through 12th graders. This does not mean, however, that fathers of 6th through 8th 
graders are 1.1 times more likely or are 10 percent more likely to be highly involved in their children’s 
schools than fathers of 9th through 12th graders. In this example, the relative risk or relative probability 
that they are highly involved is 0.25/0.23 or 1.09, which can also be expressed as a percent change in the 
relative risk, as follows: [(relative risk -1)*100 = 9]. In this case, the odds ratio and the relative risk are 
close. This is not always the case, however. Odds ratios will always overstate the difference in relative 
risks. It is always true, however, that whenever odds ratios are greater than 1 so is the relative risk. 
Similarly, whenever odds ratios are less than 1, so is the relative risk. 

The reason that odds ratios are frequently used to summarize the results of logistic regression 
models is because odds ratios are easy to obtain and do not depend upon the values of the other variables 
in the model. Probabilities, on the other hand, change depending upon where on the logistic regression 
curve they are evaluated (that is, they depend upon the values of the other variables in the model). 



In trying to understand the influence of specific factors on the likelihood that an event will occur, it is important to control for 
potentially confounding factors. According to the results in table 3, after controlling for the other factors in the model, the adjusted 
odds that fathers are highly involved in their children’s schools are 28 percent lower, rather than being 10 percent higher, for fathers 
of children in grades 6 through 8 relative to those in grades 9 through 12. The change in the interpretation highlights why it is 
important to control for potentially confounding factors. 
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APPENDIX A 



Detailed Tables on Parental Involvement by Student Grade Level 





Table Ala. — Percent of children whose parents are involved in their schools, by type of activity participated in, 
who participated, and family type: Students in grades K-12, 1996 







Two parents 




One parent 




Parental involvement 


Total 


Total 


Total 


Mother 


Father 


Total students (thousands) 


47,413 


33,979 


13,433 


11,935 


1,498 


Any adult attended meeting 












Yes 


77.5% 


80.8% 


69.2% 


69.3% 


68.3% 


Who attended meeting 












No adult attended 


22.5 


19.2 


30.8 


30.7 


31.7 


Only mother attended 


35.7 


25.5 


61.6 


69.3 


NA 


Only father attended 


5.0 


4.0 


7.6 


NA 


68.3 


Both attended 


36.7 


51.3 


NA 


NA 


NA 


Any adult attended conference 












Yes 


72.5 


73.3 


70.3 


71.1 


63.9 


Any adult who attended conference 












No adult attended 


27.5 


26.7 


29.7 


28.9 


36.1 


Only mother attended 


42.8 


34.7 


63.2 


71.1 


NA 


Only father attended 


5.5 


4.9 


7.1 


NA 


63.9 


Both attended 


24.2 


33.8 


NA 


NA 


NA 


Any adult attended class event 












Yes 


67.4 


70.1 


60.4 


59.8 


64.8 


Who attended class event 












No adult attended 


32.7 


29.9 


39.7 


40.2 


35.2 


Only mother attended 


27.3 


17.1 


53.1 


59.8 


NA 


Only father attended 


4.2 


2.9 


7.2 


NA 


64.8 


Both attended 


35.8 


50.0 


NA 


NA 


NA 


Any adult acted as volunteer 












Yes 


39.5 


43.9 


28.2 


28.8 


23.3 


Who acted as volunteer 












No adult volunteered 


60.6 


56.1 


71.8 


71.2 


76.7 


Only mother volunteered 


27.7 


28.6 


25.6 


28.8 


NA 


Only father volunteered 


2.9 


3.0 


2.6 


NA 


23.3 


Both volunteered 


8.9 


12.4 


NA 


NA 


NA 


Number of activities at least one 
parent participated in 












None 


7.8 


6.1 


12.0 


12.1 


11.8 


One 


12.0 


11.0 


14.5 


14.2 


16.7 


Two 


23.0 


22.2 


25.2 


25.1 


25.4 


Three 


30.3 


30.4 


30.1 


29.9 


31.7 


Four 


27.0 


30.4 


18.3 


18.7 


14.5 
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Table Ala. — Percent of children whose parents are involved in their schools, by type of activity participated in, 
who participated, and family type: Students in grades K-12, 1996 — continued 







Two parents 




One parent 




Parental involvement 


Total 


Total 


Total 


Mother 


Father 


Number of activities mother participated in 
(regardless of whether father participated) 












None 


9.3% 


8.4% 


12.1% 


12.1% 


NA 


One 


13.1 


12.7 


14.2 


14.2 


NA 


Two 


23.6 


23.0 


25.1 


25.1 


NA 


Three 


29.5 


29.4 


29.9 


29.9 


NA 


Four 


24.6 


26.6 


18.7 


18.7 


NA 


Number of activities father participated in 
(regardless of whether mother participated) 












None 


24.2 


24.7 


11.8 


NA 


11.8 


One 


22.8 


23.1 


16.7 


NA 


16.7 


Two 


25.4 


25.4 


25.4 


NA 


25.4 


Three 


19.5 


18.9 


31.7 


NA 


31.7 


Four 


8.1 


7.9 


14.5 


NA 


14.5 


Number of activities both parents participated 
in 












None 


28.3 


28.3 


NA 


NA 


NA 


One 


24.5 


24.5 


NA 


NA 


NA 


Two 


24.6 


24.6 


NA 


NA 


NA 


Three 


17.0 


17.0 


NA 


NA 


NA 


Four 


5.7 


5.7 


NA 


NA 


NA 



NA - Not applicable. 

NOTE: Because of rounding, percents may not add to 100. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1 996 National Household Education Survey. 
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Table Alb— Percent of children whose parents are involved in their schools, by type of activity participated in, 
who participated, and family type; Students in grades K-5, 1996 







Two parents 




One parent 




Parental involvement 


Total 


Total 


Total 


Mother 


Father 


Total students (thousands) 


22,920 


16,363 


6,557 


5,886 


671 


Any adult attended meeting 












Yes 


83.5% 


87.0% 


74.8% 


75.2% 


71.7% 


Who attended meeting 












No adult attended 


16.5 


13.1 


25.2 


24.8 


28.3 


Only mother attended 


38.2 


26.5 


, 67.5 


75.2 


NA 


Only father attended 


4.4 


3.2 


7.3 


NA 


71.7 


Both attended 


40.9 


57.2 


NA 


NA 


NA 


Any adult attended conference 












Yes 


86.6 


88.1 


83.0 


84.0 


74.3 


Any adult who attended conference 
No adult attended 


13.4 


11.9 


17.0 


16.0 


25.7 


Only mother attended 


51.6 


42.1 


75.4 


84.0 


NA 


Only father attended 


5.4 


4.5 


7.6 


NA 


74.3 


Both attended 


29.6 


41.5 


NA 


NA 


NA 


Any adult attended class event 












Yes 


72.0 


74.6 


65.6 


65.4 


66.9. 


Who attended class event 
No adult attended 


28.0 


25.4 


34.4 


34.6 


33.1 


Only mother attended 


33.2 


23.0 


58.7 


65.4 


NA 


Only father attended 


4.2 


3.1 


6.9 


NA 


66.9 


Both attended 


34.6 


48.4 • 


NA 


NA 


NA 


Any adult acted as volunteer 
Yes 


49.6 


54.9 


36.4 


37.4 


28.1 


Who acted as volunteer 












No adult volunteered 


50.4 


45.1 


63.6 


62.6 


71.9 


Only mother volunteered 


37.4 


38.9 


33.6 


37.4 


NA 


Only father volunteered 


3.1 


3.2 


2.9 


NA 


28.1 


Both volunteered 


9.1 


12.8 


NA 


NA 


NA 


Number of activities at least one parent 
participated in 












None 


3.6 


2.4 


6.6 


6.1 


11.1 


One 


7.3 


6.1 


10.2 


10.3 


9.9 


Two 


19.7 


17.9 


24.4 


24.2 


25.9 


Three 


32.6 


31.8 


34.5 


34.6 


33.2 


Four 


36.8 


41.8 


24.4 


24.9 


20.0 
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Table Alb. — Percent of children whose parents are involved in their schools, by type of activity participated in, 
who participated, and family type: Students in grades K-5, 1996 — continued 







Two parents 




One parent 




Parental involvement 


Total 


Total 


Total 


Mother 


Father 


Number of activities mother participated in 
(regardless of whether father participated) 












None 


4.4% 


3.9% 


6.1% 


6.1% 


NA 


One 


8.4 


7.7 


10.3 


10.3 


NA 


Two 


20.9 


19.7 


24.2 


24.2 


NA 


Three 


32.5 


31.7 


34.6 


34.6 


NA 


Four 


33.8 


37.0 


24.9 


24.9 


NA 


Number of activities father participated in 
(regardless of whether mother participated) 












None 


21.9 


22.3 


11.1 


NA 


11.1% 


One 


20.4 


20.8 


9.9 


NA 


9.9 


Two 


26.7 


26.8 


25.9 


NA 


25.9 


Three 


21.3 


20.8 


33.2 


NA 


33.2 


Four 


9.7 


9.3 


20.0 


NA 


20.0 


Number of activities both parents participated 
in 












None 


25.3 


25.3 


NA 


NA 


NA 


One 


22.3 


22.3 


NA 


NA 


NA 


Two 


26.4 


26.4 


NA 


NA 


NA 


Three 


19.2 


19.2 


NA 


NA 


NA 


Four 


6.8 


6.8 


NA 


NA 


NA 



NA - Not applicable. 



NOTE: Because of rounding, percents may not add to 100. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1996 National Household Education Survey. 
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Table Ale. — Percent of children whose parents are involved in their schools, by type of activity participated in, 
who participated, and family type: Students in grades 6-8, 1996 



Parental involvement 


Total 


Two parents 


One parent 


Total 


Total 


Mother 


Father 


Total students (thousands) 


11,098 


7,800 


3,298 


2,867 


431 


Any adult attended meeting 












Yes 


78.4% 


81.9% 


70.0% 


69.6% 


72.6% 


Who attended meeting 












No adult attended 


21.7 


18.1 


30.0 


30.4 


27.4 


Only mother attended 


37.0 


27.1 


60.5 


69.6 


NA 


Only father attended 


6.2 


4.9 


9.5 


NA 


72.6 


Both attended 


35.1 


49.9 


NA 


NA 


NA 


Any adult attended conference 












Yes 


69.8 


70.5 


68.1 


68.7 


64.2 


Any adult who attended conference 












No adult attended 


30.2 


29.5 


31.9 


31.3 


35.8 


Only mother attended 


42.3 


34.9 


59.7 


68.7 


NA 


Only father attended 


6.3 


5.4 


8.4 


NA 


64.2 


Both attended 


21.2 


30.1 


NA 


NA 


NA 


Any adult attended class event 












Yes 


66.4 


69.5 


58.9 


57.7 


66.3 


Who attended class event 












No adult attended 


33.6 


30.5 


41.1 


42.3 


33.7 


Only mother attended 


25.5 


15.1 


50.2 


57.7 


NA 


Only father attended 


4.7 


3.0 


8.7 


NA 


66.3 


Both attended 


36.1 


51.4 


NA 


NA 


NA 


Any adult acted as volunteer 












Yes 


30.8 


34.7 


21.5 


21.9 


18.7 


Who acted as volunteer 












No adult volunteered 


69.2 


65.3 


78.5 


78.1 


81.3 


Only mother volunteered 


21.7 


22.8 


19.0 


21.9 


NA 


Only father volunteered 


2.6 


2.6 


2.5 


NA 


18.7 


Both volunteered 


6.5 


9.2 


NA 


NA 


NA 


Number of activities at least one parent 












participated in 












None 


8.0 


5.5 


14.0 


14.4 


10.9 


One 


12.6 


12.1 


13.9 


13.2 


18.5 


Two 


26.4 


26.4 


26.6 


27.9 


17.9 


Three 


31.9 


32.4 


30.8 


28.9 


43.5 


Four 


21.0 


23.7 


14.8 


15.6 


9.3 
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Table Ale. — Percent of children whose parents are involved in their schools, by type of activity participated in, 
who participated, and family type: Students in grades 6-8, 1996 — continued 







Two parents 




One parent 




Parental involvement 


Total 


Total 


Total 


Mother 


Father 


Number of activities mother participated in 
(regardless of whether father participated) 












None 


10.0% 


8.4% 


14.4% 


14.4% 


NA 


One 


13.7 


13.9 


13.2 


13.2 


NA 


Two 


27.0 


26.6 


27.9 


27.9 


NA 


Three 


30.2 


30.7 


28.9 


28.9 


NA 


Four 


19.1 


20.3 


15.6 


15.6 


NA 


Number of activities father participated in 
(regardless of whether mother participated) 












None 


24.1 


24.9 


10.9 


NA 


10.9% 


One 


24.4 


24.7 


18.5 


NA 


18.5 


Two 


25.3 


25.7 


17.9 


NA 


17.9 


Three 


19.8 


18.5 


43.5 


NA 


43.5 


Four 


6.4 


6.2 


9.3 


NA 


9.3 


Number of activities both parents participated 
in 












None 


29.0 


29.0 


NA 


NA 


NA 


One 


25.9 


25.9 


NA 


NA 


NA 


Two 


24.7 


24.7 


NA 


NA 


NA 


Three 


16.3 


16.3 


NA 


NA 


NA 


Four 


4.2 


4.2 


NA 


NA 


NA 



NA - Not applicable. 



NOTE: Because of rounding, percents may not add to 100. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1996 National Household Education Survey. 
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Table Aid; — Percent of children whose parents are involved in their schools, by type of activity participated in, 
who participated, and family type: Students in grades 9-12, 1996 



Parental involvement 


Total 


Two parents 


One parent 


Total 


Total 


Mother 


Father 


Total students (thousands) 


13,395 


9,817 


3,578 


3,182 


396 


Any adult attended meeting 












Yes 


66.6% 


69.7% 


58.2% 


58.3% 


57.8% 


Who attended meeting 












No adult attended 


33.4 


30.3 


41.8 


41.7 


42.2 


Only mother attended 


30.5 


22.7 


51.8 


58.3 


NA 


Only father attended 


5.1 


4.6 


6.4 


NA 


57.8 


Both attended 


31.1 


42.4 


NA 


NA 


NA 


Any adult attended conference 












Yes 


50.5 


51.0 


49.0 


49.4 


46.0 


Any adult who attended conference 












No adult attended 


49.5 


49.0 


51.0 


50.6 


54.1 


Only mother attended 


28.0 


22.2 


43.9 


49.4 


NA 


Only father attended 


5.1 


5.0 


5.1 


NA 


46.0 


Both attended 


17.4 


23.7 


NA 


NA 


NA 


Any adult attended class event 












Yes 


60.2 


63.2 


52.1 


51.2 


59.7 


Who attended class event 












No adult attended 


39.8 


36.8 


47.9 


48.8 


40.3 


Only mother attended 


18.8 


9.0 


45.5 


51.2 


NA 


Only father attended 


3.7 


2.7 


6.6 


NA 


59.7 


Both attended 


37.7 


51.5 


NA 


NA 


NA 


Any adult acted as volunteer 












Yes 


29.3 


32.9 


19.3 


19.2 


20.2 


Who acted as volunteer 












No adult volunteered 


70.7 


67.1 


80.7 


80.8 


79.8 


Only mother volunteered 


16.2 


15.9 


17.1 


19.2 


NA 


Only father volunteered 


2.7 


2.9 


2.2 


NA 


20.2 


Both volunteered 


10.3 


14.1 


NA 


NA 


NA 


Number of activities at least one parent 












participated in 












None 


14.6 


12.6 


20.3 


21.1 


13.9 


One 


19.4 


18.2 


22.7 


22.3 


26.2 


Two 


25.8 


26.0 


25.3 


24.4 


32.8 


Three 


25.0 


26.3 


21.4 


22.0 


16.4 


Four 


15.1 


16.9 


10.3 


10.3 


10.7 
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Table Aid. — Percent of children whose parents are involved in their schools, by type of activity participated in, 
who participated, and family type: Students in grades 9-12, 1996 — continued. 







Two parents 




One parent 




Parental involvement 


Total 


Total 


Total 


Mother 


Father 


Number of activities mother participated in 
(regardless of whether father participated) 












None 


17.1% 


15.8% 


21.1% 


21.1% 


NA 


One 


20.5 


19.9 


22.3 


22.3 


NA 


Two 


25.4 


25.7 


24.4 


24.4 


NA 


Three 


23.7 


24.3 


22.0 


22.0 


NA 


Four .. . 


13.3 


14.3 


10.3 


10.3 


NA 


Number of activities father participated in 
(regardless of whether mother participated) 












None 


28.1 


28.7 


13.9 


NA 


13.9% 


One 


25.5 


25.5 


26.2 


NA 


26.2 


Two 


23.3 


22.9 


32.8 


NA 


32.8 


Three 


16.2 


16.2 


16.4 


NA 


16.4 


Four 


6.9 


6.7 


10.7 


NA 


10.7 


Number of activities both parents participated 
in 












None 


32.6 


32.6 


NA 


NA 


NA 


One 


27.0 


27.0 


NA 


NA 


NA 


Two 


21.6 


21.6 


NA 


NA 


NA 


Three 


13.9 


13.9 


NA 


NA 


NA 


Four 


5.0 


5.0 


NA 


NA 


NA 



NA - Not applicable. 



NOTE: Because of rounding, percents may not add to 1 00. 

SOURCE. U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1996 National Household Education Survey. 
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Table A2a. — Percent of children whose parents are involved in their schools, by level of involvement, family type, and selected child, parent, and 
family characteristics: Students in grades K-12, 1996 
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SOURCE: U S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1996 National Household Education Survey. 



Table A2b. — Percent of children whose parents are involved in their schools, by level of involvement, family type, and selected child 

parent, and family characteristics: Students in grades K-5, 1996 
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Table A2c. — Percent of children whose parents are involved in their schools, by level of involvement, family type, and selected child, 

parent, and family characteristics: Students in grades 6-8, 1996 
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Table A2c.— Percent of children whose parents are involved in their schools, by level of involvement, family type, and selected child, parent, 
and family characteristics; Students in grades 6-8, 1996 — continued 
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SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1996 National Household Education Survey. 



Table A2d. — Percent of children whose parents are involved in their schools, by level of involvement, family type, and selected child, parent, 
and family characteristics: Students in grades 9-12, 1996 
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Table A2d.— Percent of children whose parents are involved in their schools, by level of involvement, family type, and selected child, parent, 
and family characteristics: Students in grades 9-12, 1996 — continued 
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Table A4a. — 



Percent of children whose parents are involved in their schools, by level of involvement, family type, 
and selected school and community characteristics: Students in grades K-12, 1996 



Parental involvement 


Total number 
of students 
(thousands) 


Two parents 


Single parent 


Mother's 

involvement 


Father's 

involvement 


Mother's 

involvement 


Father's 

involvement 


Low 


High 


Low 


High 


Low 


High 


Low 


High 


Total students 


47,413 


21.0% 


56.0% 


47.8% 


26.8% 


26.3% 


48.6% 


28.4% 


46.1% 


Type of school child attends 




















Total public schools 


42,232 


22.9 


52.9 


50.5 


24.2 


27.2 


47.1 


30.1 


43.5 


Assigned 


35,589 


23.1 


52.2 


50.8 


23.7 


27.2 


46.6 


30.5 


42.0 


Chosen 


6,643 


21.6 


57.6 


49.1 


27.5 


27.3 


48.8 


28.1 


50.8 


Total private schools 


5,181 


7.5 


77.6 


28.5 


44.7 


13.0 


69.3 


12.9 


71.1 


Church related 


4,012 


5.9 


80.6 


26.8 


46.5 


8.7 


75.8 


14.5 


71.1 


Not church related 


1,169 


12.8 


67.1 


34.6 


38.1 


24.9 


51.0 


6.8 


70.8 


Number of students at child's 




















school 




















Under 300 


8,541 


14.3 


66.5 


41.0 


31.2 


19.6 


52.1 


24.5 


50.9 


300-599 


18,385 


18.3 


59.3 


46.5 


28.6 


22.5 


52.2 


25.3 


49.9 


600-999 


10,443 


22.5 


53.2 


51.0 


24.1 


29.4 


48.7 


25.8 


45.8 


1,000 or more 


10,044 


30.2 


43.6 


52.8 


22.5 


35.3 


39.1 


40.7 


35.2 


Live in/out urbanized area 




















Urban-inside 


28,913 


20.2 


56.9 


45.8 


27.5 


27.4 


47.2 


24.2 


54.6 


Urban-outside 


6,431 


18.9 


57.6 


46.9 


28.1 


21.7 


53.6 


27.7 


34.2 


Rural 


12.068 


23.8 


53.2 


52.5 


24.6 


25.0 


50.9 


40.5 


30.0 



NOTE: Because of rounding, details may not add to totals. Percents are computed across rows but do not add to 100 because percent with moderate 
levels of involvement is not shown. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1996 National Household Education Survey. 
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Table A4b.— 



Percent of children whose parents are involved in their schools, by level of involvement, family type, 
and selected school and community characteristics: Students in grades K-5, 1996 



Parental involvement 


Total number 
of students 
(thousands) 


Two parents 




Single 


parent 




Mother's 

involvement 


Father’s 

involvement 


Mother's 

involvement 


Father's 

involvement 


Low 


High 


Low 


High 


Low 


High 


Low 


High 


Total students 


22,920 


11.6% 


68.8% 


43.1% 


30.1% 


16.3% 


59.5% 


21.0% 


53.2% 


Type of school child attends 




















Total public schools 


20,200 


12.7 


66.6 


45.8 


27.6 


16.8 


58.1 


20.6 


51.9 


Assigned 


16,647 


12.7 


66.1 


46.4 


26.8 


17.2 


57.0 


19.5 


52.5 


Chosen 


3,553 


12.5 


69.5 


43.1 


32.1 


15.5 


61.9 


24.1 


50.0 


Total private schools 


2,720 


4.4 


82.3 


26.2 


45.9 


10.2 


77.5 


25.7 


68.4 


Church related 


2,139 


3.8 


83.8 


24.3 


47.2 


9.9 


82.3 


25.7 


67.3 


Not church related 


581 


6.7 


77.1 


32.8 


40.9 


11.3 


59.7 


25.5 


74.5 


Number of students at child’s 




















school 




















Under 300 


5,559 


10.0 


72.0 


37.3 


33.1 


12.9 


58.3 


24.1 


54.1 


300-599 


10,881 


11.9 


67.9 


43.4 


30.9 


16.4 


59.6 


16.8 


55.6 


600-999 


4,431 


11.4 


67.0 


47.6 


25.8 


18.7 


61.3 


23.5 


53.0 


1,000 or more 


2,049 


15.0 


67.8 


49.0 


26.7 


18.8 


58.0 


24.9 


42.7 


Live in/out urbanized area 




















Urban-inside 


14,350 


11.2 


69.9 


41.1 


30.9 


17.2 


58.0 


16.3 


65.1 


Urban-outside 


3,091 


9.9 


69.1 


42.1 


33.3 


10.3 


69.7 


21.9 


34.7 


Rural 


5.479 


13.3 


66.0 


48.4 


26.6 


17.2 


58.4 


32.3 


32.8 



NOTE: Because of rounding, details may not add to totals. Percents are computed across row, but do not add to 100 because percent with moderate 
levels of involvement is not shown. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1996 National Household Education Survey. 
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Table A4c/ 



Percent of children whose parents are involved in their schools, by level of involvement, family type, 
and selected school and community characteristics: Students in grades 6-8, 1996 









Two parents 






Single parent 






Total number 
of students 


Mother's 

involvement 


Father's 

involvement 


Mother's 

involvement 


Father's 

involvement 


Parental involvement 


(thousands) 


Low 


High 


Low 


High 


Low 


High 


Low 


High 


Total students 


11,098 


22.3% 


51.0% 


49.5% 


24.7% 


27.7% 


44.5% 


29.4% 


52.7% 


Type of school child attends 




















Total public schools 


10,033 


24.6 


47.1 


52.2 


22.2 


29.0 


42.2 


33.0 


48.1 


Assigned 


8,802 


25.1 


45.9 


51.8 


21.7 


27.7 


42.5 


35.2 


43.7 


Chosen 


1,231 


20.9 


56.8 


54.8 


26.1 


35.7 


41.1 


15.0 


84.0 


Total private schools 


1,065 


3.5 


82.7 


28.3 


45.3 


5.4 


82.1 


0.0 


90.2 


Church related 


843 


2.2 


86.5 


29.1 


47.4 


4.0 


84.5 


0.0 


90.8 


Not church related 


222 


8.9 


67.6 


25.4 


36.9 


10.2 


73.9 


0.0 


87.8 


Number of students at child's 
school 




















Under 300 


1,644 


14.7 


66.1 


43.1 


29.5 


28.8 


48.6 


9.0 


72.8 


300-599 


4,410 


23.1 


52.3 


48.7 


25.8 


24.3 


46.6 


29.9 


54.3 


600-999 


2,906 


23.2 


46.4 


53.4 


22.1 


30.5 


46.6 


22.4 


54.8 


1,000 or more 


2,137 


25.8 


42.5 


51.4 


22.3 


30.6 


34.3 


49.8 


34.5 


Live in/out urbanized area 




















Urban-inside 


6,688 


21.2 


52.3 


48.2 


26.1 


28.4 


42.2 


24.0 


58.4 


Urban-outside 


1,520 


20.3 


53.5 


46.4 


24.3 


26.6 


45.6 


22.5 


44.7 


Rural 


2.890 


25.5 


47.3 


53.9 


22.2 


25.5 


52.0 


48.1 


41.2 



NOTE: Because of rounding, details may not add to totals. Percents are computed across rows but do not add to 100 because percent with moderate 
levels of involvement is not shown. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1 996 National Household Education Survey. 
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Table A4d. — Percent of children whose parents are involved in their schools, by level of involvement, family type, 

and selected school and community characteristics: Students in grades 9-12, 1996 



Parental involvement 


Total number 
of students 
(thousands) 


Two parents 




Single 


parent 




Mother's 

involvement 


Father's 

involvement 


Mother's 

involvement 


Father's 

involvement 


Low 


High 


Low 


High 


Low 


High 


Low 


High 


Total students 


13,395 


35.7% 


38.6% 


54.2% 


22.9% 


43.3% 


32.2% 


40.1% 


27.0% 


Type of school child attends 




















Total public schools 


11,999 


38.2 


35.3 


56.8 


20.5 


44.9 


31.2 


43.8 


23.4 


Assigned 


10,140 


38.1 


35.2 


56.9 


20.6 


44.9 


32.0 


42.5 


23.5 


Chosen 


1,859 


38.7 


36.3 


56.4 


20.0 


45.1 


28.3 


52.5 


22.8 


Total private schools 


1,396 


16.5 


64.3 


33.3 


41.8 


23.3 


45.5 


12.3 


54.4 


Church related 


1,030 


13.4 


69.1 


30.1 


44.3 


10.1 


53.4 


15.9 


55.5 


Not church related 


367 


26.3 


48.9 


43.6 


34.0 


45.1 


32.3 


0.0 


50.7 


Number of students at child's 




















school 




















Under 300 


1,337 


32.7 


43.0 


54.4 


24.8 


35.2 


32.2 


35.8 


28.2 


300-599 


3,094 


33.4 


40.2 


53.9 


24.8 


44.7 


30.5 


43.7 


20.2 


600-999 


3,106 


37.6 


39.7 


53.7 


23.3 


44.1 


32.2 


33.0 


25.1 


1,000 or more 


5,858 


36.6 


36.2 


54.5 


21.2 


44.1 


33.1 


44.5 


31.6 


Live in/out urbanized area 




















Urban-inside 


7,875 


35.6 


37.2 


52.2 


22.6 


45.3 


31.6 


37.6 


33.0 


Urban-outside 


1,821 


32.1 


42.3 


55.0 


22.9 


41.3 


27.0 


40.3 


24.3 


Rural 


3.700 


37.6 


39.5 


57.3 


23.4 


37.5 


37.4 


47.6 


11.0 



NOTE: Because of rounding, details may not add to totals. Percents are computed across rows but do not add to 100 because percent with moderate 
levels of involvement is not shown. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1996 National Household Education Survey. 
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Table A5a. — Percent of children with selected student outcomes, by level of parental involvement in their schools and family type: Students in 

grades K-12, 1996 
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Table A5b. — Percent of children with selected student outcomes, by level of parental involvement in their schools and family type: Students i 

grades K-5, 1996 
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Table A5d Percent of children with selected student outcomes, by level of parental involvement in their schools and family type; Students in 
grades 9-12, 1996 
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Table A6b. — Percent of children with selected student outcomes, by combined parental involvement in their schools: Students in grades K-5 in 

two-parent families, 1996 
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Table A6d. — Percent of children with selected student outcomes, by combined parental involvement in their schools; Students in grades 9-12 in 

two-parent families, 1996 
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Table A7c. — Percent of children who have had contact with their nonresident parents and whose nonresident parents are involved in their schools, by 

level of involvement, type of nonresident parent, and selected child, resident parent, and resident family characteristics: Students in grades 
6-8, 1996 
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'able A8b. — Percent of children with selected student outcomes, by recency of contact with their nonresident parents, level of involvement of the 
nonresident parents in their schools, and type of nonresident parent: Students in grades K-5, 1996 
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APPENDIX B 



Adjusted Odds Ratios for All Factors Included in Models of Student Outcomes 
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Table Bl. — Adjusted odds ratios of student outcomes, by child and family characteristics of children 
living in two-parent families: Students in grades 1-12, 1996 



Characteristic 


Gets mostly A's 


Enjoys 

school 


Ever repeated 
a grade 


Child*s race and ethnicity 








Black, non-Hispanic vs. white, non-Hispanic 


0.72 ♦ 


1.22* 


1.07 


Hispanic vs. white, non-Hispanic 


0.91 


1.06 


0.73* 


Child's sex (male) 


0.54 ♦ 


0.57* 


1.92* 


Child's grade level 








Grades 6-8 vs. grades 1-5 


0.90 


0.64* 


1.54 * 


Grades 9-12 vs. grades 1-5 


0.65* 


0.58* 


1.73* 


Mother's education 


1.20* 


1.08* 


0.76* 


Father's education 


1.14* 


1.06 


0.90* 


Household income 


1.02 


1.00 


0.90* 


Family type 








Mother, stepfather vs. two bio/adopt, parents 


0.75* 


1.01 


1.62 * 


Father, stepmother vs. two bio/adopt, parents 


0.76 


0.72 * 


1.52 * 


Mother's employment 








Full time vs. part time 


0.87* 


1.03 


1.36* 


Looking for work vs. part time 


1.11 


1.06 


1.63 


Not working vs. part time 


0.98 


1.02 


1.32 * 


Parental involvement in school 
Mother 








Moderate vs. low 


1.16 


1.25 * 


0.73* 


High vs. low 


1.21* 


1.52* 


0.71 * 


Father 








Moderate vs. low 


1.22* 


1.30* 


0.75 * 


High vs. low 


1.42* 


1.55* 


0.72 * 




F(17,64)-48.3 


F(17,64)-32.51 


F(17,64)-22.2 



♦p<.05 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1996 National Household Education Survey. 
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Table B2. — Adjusted odds ratios of student outcomes, by child and family characteristics, children living in two-parent families: Students in grades 1- 
5, 1996 
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SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1996 National Household Education Survey. 



ble B3. — Adjusted odds ratios of student outcomes, by child and family characteristics, children living in two-parent families: Students in grades 6-12, 1996 
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Table B4. Adjusted cxids ratios of student outcomes, by child and femily characteristics, children living in single-parent families: Students in grades 1-12, 19 
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Table B5. — Adjusted odds ratios of student outcomes, by child and family characteristics, children living in single-father families; Students in grades 1-5, 
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SOURCE: U.S, Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1996 National Household Education Survey. 
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SOURCE. U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1996 National Household Education Survey. 



Table B9 — Adjusted odds ratios of selected student outcomes, by child and resident family characteristics, nonresident fathers’ involvemenflh their children’s 
schools, and whether nonresident fathers paid any cluld support: students in grades 1-12, 1996 
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♦p<.05 d 1 t > 

* Model 1 applies to all children with nonresident fathers. Some of these children live \vith foster parents or other nonparent guardians. 

iological or adoptive mothers and have nonresident fathers. 

^ Models 2 and 3 apply to all children who live with their b 

SOURCE U. S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1996 National Household Education Survey. 



Table BIO. Adjusted odds ratios of selected student outcomes, by child and resident family characteristics, nonresident fathers’ involvement in their children 
schools, and whether nonresident fathers paid any child support: Students in grades 1-5, 1996. 
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‘ Model 1 applies to all children with nonresident fathers. Some of these children live with foster parents or other nonparent guardians. 
^ Models 2 and 3 apply to all children who live with their biological or adoptive mothers and have nonresident fathers. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1996 National Household Education Survey. 



Table B1 1, — Adjusted odds ratios of selected student outcomes, by child and resident family characteristics, nonresident fathers’ involvement in their children 
schools, and whether nonresident fathers paid any child support; Students in grades 6-12, 1996 
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Characteristic 
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Table B1 1. — Adjusted odds ratios of selected student outcomes, by child and resident family characteristics, nonresident fathers’ involvement in their 
children schools, and whether nonresident fathers paid any child support: Students in grades 6-12, 1996 — continued 
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c 



♦p<.05 

‘ Model 1 applies to all children with nonresident fathers. Some of these children live with foster parents or other nonparent guardians. 
^ Models 2 and 3 apply to all children who live with their biological or adoptive mothers and have nonresident fathers. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1996 National Household Education Survey. 
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